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FOMOBILE, IN COMPANY WITH THE GRAND DUKE OF HEDSSE, 


AT HOMBURG: HIS MAJESTY LEAVING FOR A RIDE UPON HIS Al 


KING EDWARD VII. 
From A Sketcu ny A. Forestier, ovr Speciat Artist At Homsvne. 





OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY L. F. AUSTIN. 


Mr. Alfred Davies, M.P , has discovered the philosopher’s 
stone of public life How to be all thines to all men, and 
yet retain your native integrity and your cherished beliefs: 
Like 
all great discoveries, this is exquisitely simple. Mr. Davies 
has brought from Wales the magic spell of pertinacious 
He tells the world that he has tried it on all 
parties and all tempers in the House of Commons with 
perfect success. The Minister 

into generous emotion when Mr. Davi+s plies him with 


no less a problem has been solved by Mr. Davies. 


amiability. 


most saturnine melts 


questions 
The Irish tell you, with a smile, 
That Alfred D. is free from guile. 
The Tories swear they never see 
So kind Alfred D. 
The Speaker says that such a man 
Would tame the wildest partisan ; 


a heart as 


That he could make seraphic souls 
Of Labouchere and Gibson Bowles; 
And that the Chair might take its ease, 


Were all the Alfred D.’s. 


Alas! this is only a dream, for even Wales produces 


members 


such a spirit but once in a generation, 


entitled ‘‘ The Cry for Men.’’ 
It was a the writer 
searched the highways and byways, and could detect no 
genius in public affairs. Parliament toils with 
there are endless schemes for 
improving the machinery. Why not try the method of 
Mr. Davies ? Much futile debate might be avoided if we 
had a Minister of Soft Answers. Put Mr. Davies on the 
lreasury Bench, and let him pour the oil of courtesy on 
the waters that the gangway. 
His office would have no party significance. He would 
No need to cry for men when 


article lately 
gloomy review of 


| read an 
statesmen ; 


our 


isina 
rising 


unproductive energy, and 


rage so suddenly below 
be a permanent soother. 
Mr. Davies was easing the Parliamentary machine by 
turning away wrath. Under 
the shadow of Plinlimmon young Welshm:n would strive 


He might found a school. 


to learn from his example to be soothers and not sooth- 
We have a superabundance of men who can 
want men who can. pacify. In time the 
Department of Soft Answers might be recruited from 
Ireland, and it would be a great the 
Millennium when the representative of County Clare was 
appointed to the office made illustrious by the career of 


Alfred 


sayers, 
prophesy ; we 


stride towards 


Davies. 

When that stage of enlightenment is reached, we 
may see the end of the absurd practice of summoning 
journalists to the Bar of the House of Commons. You 
Their nefarious trade 
Mr. 
Square, 


cannot soothe these 
compels them to vex our political 
them all in 
the kindliness  with- 
smallest They say the 
public men, though they cannot 
with which men 
sometimes talk’ of But the journalist’s 
license may entail the Bar of the 
House to apologise for a ‘‘ gross breach of privilege.”’ 


persons. 
benefactors. 
collect Trafalgar 
them on 
making the 
things about 
the brutal 


Davies might 


and address virtue of 


out impression, 
rudest 
public 


exceed candour 


one another. 
his appearance at 
The apology costs him nothing, and the censure has no 
moral effect on the public mind. Nobody, in brief, cares 
a button about the ‘‘ privilege’’ of the House of Commons, 
except so far as it is employed to shelter members from 
legal penalties. You may say anything you please in. the 
House about the characters of people who do not sit there, 
This immunity is just, 
of the House 


and they have no remedy at law. 
and it is not abused; but the ‘ privilege ’’ 
which is violated by free criticism of the members jis a 
foolish assumption of sanctity, and cannot be exercised 
without inviting ridicule, even when the criticism. takes 
the form of groundless imputation, 


: 


A correspondent writes : ‘‘ I demur to your suggestion 
that the officer who the distinction of C.B. 
deserves the praises of self-denial. Why should it be 
honour by the 

It was very well for this 


refused 
praiseworthy to decline an conferred 
Sovereign for public service ? 
officer to say.that he wished to do his duty without 
reward ; but as rewards are instituted for the recognition 
of merit, the merito:ious man who prefers to keep his 
virtue unadorned surely casts a slur upon the rewards, and 
upon the equally deserving people who have not hesitated 
to accept them! It that honours of this kind 
sometimes rouse evil passions. I once knew a Colonial 
official who was made C.M.G. He was perfectly happy 
until the samé distinction was awarded to a fellow-ofticial 
who ranked just below him. This embittered him so 
much that on the first public occasion when his sub- 
ordinate appeared in the glory of the new d>coration, he 
(the offended one) pinned his own to his coat-tails. As 
a decorated public servant, I have a different grievance. 
When I received my Order I had to enter into a bond 
of £80 for its return to the fountain of honour on my 
So if I lost it, or the cat ate it, my family would 


” 


is true 


demise. 
be £80 the poorer for my death! 


This is a situation that should be exposed to the 
House of Commons next Session by the persuasiveness 
of Mr. Alfred Davies. If a man is deemed worthy of an 
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Order, why should he not be allowed to hand down the 
insignia to his posterity among his heirlooms? Why 
exact a miserable bond ? My correspondent tells me that 
the actual money value of his decoration is not more than 
ten pounds ; so if his bond should be forfeited, the Govern- 
ment willmakea profit of seventy pounds on the transaction! 
Apparently there is a desire to make the same decoration 
serve for successive holders, until it falls to pieces with 
age. I should not .be surprised to hear that, at a 
certain stage in its history, the holder has to enter into a 
bond to keep it in proper repair. When will a public 
servant who is honoured with an official jewel refuse to 
sign any bond, and threaten to place his case in the 
hands of Mr. Davies? If he receives a sword of honour, 
or a piece of plate, or the Freedom of the City of London 
in a gold casket, he is not required to pledge himself that 
the gift shall be returned by his executors. Why should 
such a condition be thrust upon him by his country ? 


Eight years ago England adopted Miss_ Elizabeth 
3anks, whose Shrewd and vivacious commentaries on our 
manners and customs have refreshed me ever since. Some 
Americans who pitch their tents in this island are said to 
neglect their motherland. Miss Banks is not one of them. 
Her soul burns wjth patriotic ardour when there is occa- 
sion for that illumination. In the intervals she keeps an 
alert and discriminating eye upon us, and also upon her 
compatriots. Despair seized her lately when she dis- 
covered that one of her English friends was under the 
impression that all American women speak of rhodo- 
‘*rhododandrums,”’ and of apple fritters as 
bad enough; but conceive the 
horror and amazement of Miss Banks when she looked 
into the educational advertisements, and found that 
certain benevolent persons undertook to teach ladies who 
suffer from the ‘‘ flitters’’ the ‘‘ smart pronunciation ’’ of 
The great object of this instruction is 


” 


dendrons as 


‘‘flitters.’’ This was 


London society ! 
to relieve the pupils of all suspicion of their native intona- 
tion. This affords Miss Banks a legitimate opportunity 
for a patriotic bonfire. She sees her degenerate country- 
doorway over which is_ inscribed, 
Removed While You Wait. 
Infallible Cure for the Worst Cases.’’ It is like 
having a tooth out, or an obstinate corn extracted 
by the chiropodist. Miss Banks says that while she 
has breath she will proclaim her nationality, and that 
she despises the ‘‘ smart pronunciation.’ I applaud 
both her spirit and her judgment. - 


women entering a 
‘The American Accent 


A Dublin reader Jaments to me that, in Irish speech, 
the letter ‘‘h’’ is overworked, as in ‘‘ what,’’ which Irish 
people, he says, are apt to pronounce ‘‘hwhat.’’ On 
that issue bitter experience should keep me silent. Years 
ago, when I was young and a dramatic critic, I ventured 
to suggest to a brilliant actress that she misused the 
aspirate in the same way. She never forgave me. This 
plunged me into one of those fits of misgiving which are 
fatal to the performance of the dramatic critic’s duties. 
Was it an aspirate, after all? Was it anything save 
a slightly accentuated but still lovely breathing ? ‘‘’Twas 
whispered in Heaven ; muttered in Hell’’; but 
what happened to it in ‘*hwhat’’?> My correspondent 
is so much disturbed that he proposes to remove the ‘‘h”’ 
from the interior of the word, and say ‘‘wat.’’ As I have 
noticed this surgical proceeding already in the ‘‘ smart 
pronunciation,’’ I beg him to forbear. If his name were 
White, would he like to be called ‘“ Wite’’? This 
process would take the pith out of him, and leave him a 
O. if he were a Whale, what a loss of 
The majesty of leviathan would 


” 


’twas 


poor ‘ wight.’’ 
dignity in ‘‘ Wale’’! 
perish in # feeble cry. 


The reviewing department of this Journal is greatly 
impressed by a letter of advice from a lady in India. 
‘Tl am very much struck,’’ she says, ‘‘by the power 
for good-or evil you have in your hands.’’ — This 
fear, is not always with a 
fitting sense of its gravity. ‘‘ If you could touch,’’ 
she continues, ‘‘ on the best points only of a book 
likely to do good, or even to interest pleasantly a. very 
large number of the reading public, without drawing 
attention to the weak points or want of literary style, you 
would be doing an inestimable kindness to humanity.’ 
This reads like a rebuke, and the reviewers, who were 
oned by the Editor to consider it in council, 
that it touched them nearly. 
instances in which, while acknow- 
ledging that the purpose of an author was earnest 
and his tone above reproach, they had gone out of 
their way to mention that his English was slipshod, and 
his observation rudimentary. One of them, I regret 
to say, was disposed to argue that the correction of the 
author in these trivial matters was part of the ‘‘ inestimable 
kindness to humanity ’’ ; but his voice was drowned by a 
penitential psalm, led by the Editor. It was then agreed 
that all ill-written books likely to do good, or to interest 
any reader who does not know good writing from bad, 
should be extolled without reservation, and that a copy of 
this resolution should be sent to all publishers, and to the 
I am deputed, more- 


power, | exercised 


hastily sum 
admitted with 
They all recalled 


shame 


'ncorporated Society of Authors. 
over, to beg our correspondent in India to accept this 
token of our respectful esteem. She has shown us the 
path of virtue, and we will tread it as earnestly as we can. 


PARLIAMENT. 
The Session came to an end on Aug. 17. Lord George 
Hamilton explained the Indian Budget, which showed 
that the finances of India have met the expenditure in 
relief funds ‘n famine-time without increase of taxation. 
Sir William Harcourt criticised Lord Kitchener’s pro- 
clamation warning the Boer leaders that if they remain in 
the field after Sept. 15 they will be sentenced to banish- 
ment for life. In Sir William Harcourt’s opinion this was 
a violation of international law. Mr. Asquith denied 
that, and paid a high tribute to the conduct of the war 
by the British forces. Mr. Chamberlain contended that 
the proclamation was strictly in accordance with pre- 
cedent. When the Germans conquered Alsace and 
Lorraine, they exiled such inhabitants as refused to 
take the oath of allegiance. We had a_ perfect 
right to make a law in the same spirit, expelling 
from the Transvaal and Orange Colony persons who 
might be dangerous to the future peace. The Factory 
and Workshops Bill was passed after the omission of the 
clause providing for the inspection of convent laundries. 


THE BREACH OF PRIVILEGE, 

The last sensation of the Session was the appearance at 
Bar of the House of Commons on Aug. 16 of Mr. George 
E. Armstrong and Mr. Madge, the editor and publisher of 
the Globe. That pap>r had printed an article headed 
‘*Trish Rowdies,’’ which read like an imputation of 
corruption against members from Ireland in_ their 
relations with Private Committees. The impugned 
members themselves and.the House at large so read it ; 
though the editor and publisher disavowed that inter- 
pretation. Mr. Redmond, who is never in better form 
than when appearing as a champion of the rights 
and dignities of the Imperial Parliament, brought the 
article under notice as a Breach of Privilege. Such the 
House unanimously asserted it to be. The next stage 
was a little less obvious. Mr. Balfour does not per- 
sonally believe that the bringing of journalists to 
the Bar of the House to receive a reprimand from 
the Speaker is an effective method of administer- 
ing punishment. Mr. Asquith, however, had the 
great majority of members with him in_ his approval 
of that method. Hence Mr. Armstrong and Mr. 
Madge appeared at the Bar, apologised, withdrew from 
the House, and were recalled to withdraw this time their 
words, as well as to apologise for them. The publisher 
seemed to be a little more refractory than the editor, 
carrying his withdrawal through the three stages oft 
‘“i must,” “i wil,’ “1: do.”> [hen «Mr... Speaker 
gave his lecture, after which the delinquents bowed to 
Parliament ; and the ‘‘ personal’’ episode was over. 





THE PARIS-BREST CYCLE RACE. 

In the bicycle race from Paris to Brest and back, the 
competitors finished their run on the morning of Aug. 18. 
At four minutes past nine, Garin, who had maintained his 
lead from Mayenne, where he passed Lesna, reached the 
winning-mark in the Vélodrome, having ridden the 1200 
kilométres in fifty-two hours. In spite of his tremendous 
exertions, Garin did not appear to be exhausted, and 
leapt lightly from his machine, declaring that he was not 
at all tired. Riviérre came in second, arriving at eleven 
o’clock. He also seemed remarkably vigorous, and 
covered his last kilométre at the rate of eighteen miles 
an hour. Frederic and Aucouturier began the last mile 
together, Aucouturier winning the third place by ten 
yards. Garin, who is thirty years of age, has been a 
professional .cyclist for six years. Ile was formerly a 
chimney-sweep. 











TRIAL TRIP OF HIS MAJESTY’S NEW YACHT. 
The Vrctorta and Albert, which has been the subject 
of so much criticism and dissatisfaction, has at length, 
after repairs and alterations innumerable, reached the 
stage of trial; On Aug. 18 she arrived at Gibraltar after 
a passage which, despite the fact that she rolled occasion- 
ally at an angle of 23 deg., is considered satisfactory. 
Her signal to the Cenfurtom we record urder cur Illus- 
tration. From Gibraltar she proceeded to Lisbon with 
the Portuguese Minister. 








AUGMENTATION OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 
FLEET. 

The four 30-knot torpedo-destroyers which 

in the Naval Manoeuvres were almost immediately after- 

wards commissioned for despatch to the Mediterranean 


took part 


to strengthen the destroyer flotilla attached to the 
Mediterranean Fleet. Of these the Aamwgaroo and the 
ALyrmidon belong to the Portsmouth Fleet Reserve, 
and the Desperate and the Cynthia to the Medway 
Fleet Reserve. _ The Aangaroo (Lieutenant Charles 
Pyddoke) goes as tendet to the battle-ship Cesar; 
the «AZyrmidon (Lieutenant L. N. Turton) to the 
Empress of India; the Cynthia (Lieutenant Percy 
W. Pontifex) to: the Ramed/ies; and the Desperate 
(Lieutenant E. O. Gladstone) to the Hood. The destroyer 
flotilla in commission on the Mediterranean Station will 
thus be brought up to sixteen vessels. 


A BOER REFUGEE CAMP. 

One of the largest refugee camps in South Africa is 
situated at Volksrust, to the north of Laing’s Nek. 
Majuba looks down upon it. Between the railway line 
and the Buffalo, a long and narrowing bluff juts out, and 
on it stands a great city of tents. In them dwell the 
wives and children of the men who are fighting against 
us. Physically, the Boers are a fine race, the men often 
of tremendous frame, large-boned, broad-shouldered, but 
entirely lacking the spring and carriage that come to us 
from long years of hard athletic training. The children 
form the brightest part of the picture. Their games are 
many, and much like those at home. The soldiers are 
their particular friends ; to get a kick at a football is the 
ambition of their lives; long trains of them are driven by 
their comrades ; and marbles flourish. 





THE 


M. KANN’S COLLECTION. 

La Société des Arts Graphiques de Vienne, in carrying 
out its important policy of giving to lovers of art some 
idea of the less - known public and private galleries, 
has lately published, under the title of ‘‘ La Galerie de 
Tableaux de M. Riper ne Kann,’’ a hundred repro- 
ductions of pictures remarkable in interest and merit. The 
reproductions are héliogravures from clichés by Braun, 
Clement, and Co., of Paris, and Dixon and Son, of London, 
and are noteworthy not only for their absolute beauty, but 
also for their fidelity. Possibly the fidelity goes a little 
too far, since the black-and-white pictorial effect is 
marred in some cases by reproduction of heavy brush- 
marks, as well as cracks and other accidents of 
time. The answer to this, no doubt, is that the 
primary object of the publication is to give information 
rather than to present beauty. The plates are separate 
in an album, accompanying which is a discourse by 
Dr. W. Bode, translated by M. Auguste Marguillier. 

M. Kann is probably little known as a collector to the 
ordinary Pritish amateur, but, if fate be favourable to 
him, his pictures will be of immense importance, for 
they give proof that in a period of barely two decades 
he has formed a gallery of which even a Rothschild 
might be proud. Without confining himself pedantically 
to one school, M. Kann has shown a strong preference 
for Dutch art, and in particular for Rembrandt, greatest 
of the masters of Holland. The result is eleven pictures 
and studies all dating from the period of the fullness 
of the powers of the unhappy man, so many matters 
connected with whose life are still a mystery—of the artist 
whose absolutely immortal picture, ‘‘ The Anatomical 
Lesson,’’ triumph of conception and execution, was 
painted when he was only twenty-five years old. The 
first of the eleven bears date 1653—that is, about three 
years before the bankruptcy which overtook one of the 
most industrious, prolific, and brilliant painters of the 
world. The last, if one accepts as correct the view of 
Dr. Bode, was painted between 1664 and 1666, or five 
years before the death of the painter of ‘‘ The Night 
Watch.’’ So thoroughly has the work of Rembrandt been 
studied of late years that it would be idle to discuss in a 
limited space the particular qualities of these eleven can- 
vases, one of which, for more than a century, had its home 
in England, and, indeed, was last in the gallery of Lord 
Brownlow. In a sense—that is, in a human sense—the 
most interesting is the large study of the unfortunate 
Hendrickje Stoffels, which exhibits her rather younger 
than she is represented in the picture of ‘‘ Venus et 
l’Amour,’’ one of the gems of the Louvre collection. 
Strange to notice, in this striking study is something 
quite analysable that seems to presage the early death 
of the cieature actually portrayed in the heyday of 
her life. 

The collection in other respects is excellently repre- 
sentative of Dutch art, though, except possibly in the 
case of Franz Hals, none of the masters 1s quite so well 
represented as Rembrandt; yet Ruisdael, having regard 
to the state of other collections, gives a more definite 
character to the gallery. Indeed, there are no fewer than 
six works from the brush of the great landscapist of 
Haarlem, who died in one of its almshouses in 1682, and 
can be best studied in the Dresden and Berlin galleries. 
Most of them apparently are marked by the well recog- 
nised qualities of the poetic painter of nature; one or 
two are obviously works worthy of the great reputation 
enjoyed by him—a reputation perhaps a little dimmed by 
the somewhat tardy recognition of Hobbema, whose rare 
works were slow in receiving full appreciation. Four 
canvases are to be found in the collection from the brush 
of the artist whose glorious picture, ‘* The Avenue, 
Middelharnis,’’ is one of the greatest treasures of the 
National Gallery, and indeed, I think, one of the 
grandest pictures of the world. Hobbema is superbly 
represented in the collection by a picture dated about 
1665, and called ‘‘ A Village Street,’’ which is certainly 
one of the finest works from the palette neglected by 
him after his appointment, at a salary of 400 florins a 
year, as employé in the Octroi at Amsterdam—a post 
obtained by the influence of his wife, the cook of one of 
the Amsterdam Burgomasters. 

In the Flemish School perhaps the most important 
work is the ‘‘ Meleager Offering to Atalanta the Head 
of the Boar of Calydon,’’ from the famous Blenheim 
collection, which exhibits the gorgeous work of Rubens 
magnificently, and, indeed, by its superb vigour and 
beauty of composition excites enthusiasm even in a 
reproduction to which, of course, is denied the grace of 
colour. Van Dyck, pupil of Rubens, and most unequal 
of artists, is admirably represented by five works, four of 
them portraits and one a Holy Family, which is altogether 
delicious, and noteworthy, too, for its suggestions of the 
delightful art of Murillé ; indeed, this picture is quite 
remarkable, not only for its absolute beauty, but also for 
its curious suggestions of different influences in one 
artist. Personally, I think that the portrait of the 
Marchese Durazzo is even more fascinating. 

During the last five years M. Kann has enlarged the 
scheme of his collection by the purchase of Italian works, 
and acquired in 1895 a picture well known to British 
amateurs—namely, Ghirlandajo’s exquisite portrait of 
Giovanna degli Albizi, exhibited for ten years or so at 
our National Gallery by its former owner. How deeply 
regrettable that such a picture should have left this 
country ! 

The French School, perhaps, seems rather an after- 
thought in a collection in many respects finely methodical, 
and this may be said of the three canvases, two 
Gainsboroughs and a Hogarth, which to those accus- 
tomed to the greater works of these English masters 
do not perhaps seem very remarkable. Certainly the 
two works by Nattier are rich in charm, and the 
Greuze, a vigorous head of an old man, has at least 
the merit of being off the beaten track of the 
master, whose somewhat fatiguing pretty pictures have 
won very fully the insult of popularity. Boucher, 
Watteau, Pater, Lancret, and Fragonard are repre- 
sented, though the delicate work of Chardin is absent. 
The Boucher is an exceedingly fine specimen of the 
style of the artist, remarkable for his power of suggesting 
movement, G. ¥.$ 
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FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
(~*RUISE THE 


The fine Steam-yacht ST. SUNNIVA will make a Cruise round the BRITISII po E 8, 

ginning at LEITH, on Thursday, Aug. 29, touching at TI URY DOCK (for Tx 

.E OF WIGHT, DARTMOUTH or TORQUAY or MILFORD HAVEN, Ist. r 
OF MAN, GREENOCK, OBAN, IONA and STAFFA, ORKNEY, ABI RDEEN, 
1.EITH (for Edinburgh), and arriving at TILBURY on Sept. 15. Fares, including a 
Lberal table, from #12 12s. to £18. 

Apply to Thomas Cook and Sons, Ludgate Circus, London, 
Offices : Wordie and Co., 75, West Nile Street, Glasgow ; George 
Place, Edinburgh, and 1, Tower Place, Leith 

CHARLES MERRYLEES, Manager, 


+ London: T. 


ROUND BRITISH ISLES. 


and at all their Branch 
ourston, 16, Waterloo 


Aberdeen. 


NOR rH of SCOTLAND and ORKNEY and SHETLAND. 
r STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY'S 
S UMMER CRUISES. 


From ALBERT gk x. LEITH, to ABERDEEN, CAITHNESS, and the ORKNEY 
and SHETLAND ISLANDS, every Monday, Tuesday, Wedne sday, and Friday, and 
from ABERDEEN five nae s in the week from beginning of May to end of September 

ST. MAGNUS HOTEL, HILLSWICK, SHETLAND, under the Company's manage- 
ment. Comfortable quarters, excellent Cuisine, and Moderate Terms. Grand Rock Scenery, 
good Loch and Sea-fishing in neighbourhood. 

Full particulars from Aberdeen Steam Navigation Company, toz, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. ; Wordie and Co., 75, West Nile Street, Glasgow ; George Hourston, Waterloo 
Place, Edinburgh, and Tower Pia ace, Leith. 

CHARLES MERRYLEES, Manager, Aberdeen, 


Mit ITARY EXHIBITION, EARL’S 


Open mm a.m. to 1. p.m. Admission 1s. 
BIG AND QUICK-FIRING GUNS 
MILITARY EQUIPMENTS. 
MILITARY INVENTIONS, 
BRITISH AND 
BATTLE 


COURT. 


FRENCH ARMY 
PICTURES 
RELICS OF 


TYPES 


HEROES 
IMRE KIRALFY’S 
MILITARY SPECTACLE, 

CHINA. 

CHINA. 

CHINA. 

CHINA, 
DAILY, at 3.30 and 830 p.m 

GRENADIER GUARDS AND OTHER MILITARY BANDS 

Boat Trip on the Canton River, Boer Farm, Chinese Soldiers’ Camp, American Continuous 
Vaudeville Theatre, Dragon, Military Living Pictures, Miniature 
Motor Launches, 


GRAND 


TWICE 


Stereorama, Chinese 
Cinematograph, Magic Doll 


IMRE KIRALFY, 
IN SOF. O24 Fe, 


Railway, 
Director-General 


iN OYAL DUBL 
XN GREAT IRISH HORSE- SHOW, AUG. 27, » i 

The Largest Show of Hunters in the world Trotting, Driving, cen Jumping 
Competitions. Programme on application. (By Order) Richard J. Moss, Reyistrar, 
Leinster House, Dublin 


HIPPODROME, 
LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C 
Mr. H. E. Mods. 
at2ana 8 


UNED XAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


é HE LONDON 
CRANBOURN STREET, 

Managing Director, 

ry DAILY 

AN ENTERTAINMENT OF 


[ MPERIAL THEATRE (one minute from St. James’s Park 
Station).—Sole . LANGTRY 
MR. HERB SEASON 
nder the direction of Mr. Mouillot. By arrangement with Mrs 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. Q MATINEE, WEDNESDAY, 
A MAN OF Boyle Lawrence 
Box Office open ro to 10. Tel. 3193 Gerrard 


Langtry 
Aug. 28, at 2.9 








TRATED LONDON NEWS 
PHOTOGRAVURES 


AND 


FINE ART PLATES. 


H:1.M. QUEEN. ViCTORIA; 


BENJAMIN CONSTANT. 


Magnificent Reproductions to be 198, Strand, W.C 


ILLUS 


HISTORICAL 


seen at the Offices, 
Llinstrated Prospectuses sent free. 


Apply PHOTOGRAVURE DEPARTMENT, 168, Strand, W.C. 


PROOFS on FINE ART PAPER 
Mllustrated London News at 
Charges 


Ihe Publisher will supply SPECIAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS from 7hke 
Moderate 


of any 


Publishers, etc., please note that our Sole Agents 
for the sale of Electrotypes are 


Tne Lonpon Evecrroryre Acency, Lrp., 31, St 


Well Press Agents, 


Pride Street, E.C 
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MIDLAND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY OF IRELAND 


GALWAY ACHILL, 
AND THE 


IRELAND. 


(CC ONNEM ARA, 
WEST OF 
TOURIST TICKETS ISSUED 

From the Principal Stations in England and Scotland 


Supplemental Tickets for Coach Drives 
Salmon and Trout Fishing 


(CONNEMARA), COUNTY 
COUNTY MAYO, OWNED 
COMPANY. 


Good Roads for Cyclists 
NEW HOTELS AT RECESS 
GALWAY, AND AT MALLARANNY, 
AND MANAGED BY THE RAILWAY 


For the Company's Mlustrated Tourist Guide (price 6c.) and all information, apply to the 
Irish Railways’ Tourist Office, a, Charing Cross, London (where tickets can be purchased) 
or to the Company's Agents, Mr. J. Hoey, 6, Castle Street, Liverpool; Mr, J. F. Ritson 
r8o, Buchanan Street, Glasgow ; or to 


JoOSRPH TATLOW, Manager, Broadstone Station, Dublin 


E ASTERN 


S EASIDE. 


(,*® EAT R AILWAY. 


AND FRIDAY TO TUESDAY 
CHEAP TICKETS 

Lowestoft, Mundesley-on-Sea, Cromer, Southend-on-Sea, Clacton on- Sea, 

e, Dovercourt, Harwich, Felixstowe, Aldeburgh, Southwold, Hunstanton are 

TRAINS FROM LONDON (Liverpool Street), alse from Gb, Suburhan 

These Cheap Tickets are also issued from 

toft, Mundestey 


TOURIST, FORTNIGHTLY, 


To Yarmouth, 
Walton-on-Naz 
issued BY ALI 
Stations, at same fares as from Liverpool Street 
St. Pancras (Midland) and Kentish Tow. to Hunstanton, Yarmouth, Lowe 
on-Sea, and Cromer 
CHEAP TRIPS TO THE SEASIDE, & 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA AND BACK as, 6d. Daily by THROUGH 1 neh 
from Liverpool Street and Fexchurch Street, Cheap Thre ugh Tickets are ot 
Statio:s on the Metropotitan and Metropolitan District Railways 

CLACTON, WALTON, AND HARWICH AND BACK 4s. 3. from Liverpoot 
Street on Sundays at 9.15 a.m., and on Mondays at 7.395 a.m,, calling at Strattord ato ue 
7.45 a.m, respectively 

BROXBOURNE AND RYE HOUSE 1s. oc. Daily from Liverpool Street, & und 
on Week-days only from St Pancras and Kentish Town 

EPPING FOREST 1s. Daily from Liverpool Street, Fenchurch Street, & 
m, but 


TRAINS 


tect at 


For further particulars apply to Superintendent, Liverpool Street Static 


(, REA r E ASTERN RAIL A ¥ 


4 


GUM MER HI OLIDAYS 


ON THI 


NORFOLK, SUFFOLK, AND ESSEX COASTS 


BRACING AIR: HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAT. PACULTY 


EXCELLENT FACILITIES FOR YACHTING, FISHING, AND GOLFING 


AND TOURIST TICKETS ISSUED 


TRAINS 


FRIDAY TO TUESDAY, FPORTNIGHTLY 
AT CHEAP FARES BY ALI 


ACCELERATED AND IMPROVED EXPRESS SERVICE OF TRAINS 


BREAKFAST AND DINING CARS 


FARMHOUSE AND COUNTRY LODGINGS LIST 


of the Line, Liverpool 


All particulars free by post on application to Superintendent 
s 


treet Station, London, 


(; REAT a rTRAL RAILWA Y. 
SUMMER HOLIDAY EXCURSIONS from Marylebone 
and Edgware Road Stations), Woolwich, Greenwich, &« 


Station (near Baker Street 


IRELAND.—Cheap bookings on frequent dates 

SATURDAY, Aug. 41, for 3, 6, and 8 days, to Accrington, Blackburn, Bolton, Brackley, 
Bradtord, Burnley, Chester, Che sterfield, Cleethorpe » Da r, Durham, 
Filey, Gainsborough, Grimsby (Town and Docks), Halifax, Hartle pom Hudderstield, 
Leicester, Liverpool, Loughborough, Manchester, Middlesbrough, Newcastle, 
allerton, Nottingham, Oldham, Preston, Rotherham, Rugby, St, Helens, Scarborough, 
Sheftield, Southport, South Shields, Stockport, Sunderland, Wakefield, Warrington, West 
Hartlepool, Whitby, Widnes, Wigan, Worksop, York, and many other points in the 
Midlands, Lancashire, Yorkshire, &¢« 


rlington, Doncaste 


EVERY SATURDAY until further notice, for 3, 8 to, 15 or 17 days, to Blackpool 
(Talbot Road and Central), Bridlington, Chester, Cleethorpes, Cullercoats, Douglas, Filey, 
Fleetwood, Grimsby (Town and Docks), Liverpeol, Lytham, New Clee, Redcar, Robin 
Hood's Bay, St. Anne's, Saltburn, Scarborough, Southport, Tynemouth, Whithy, Whitley May 


WEEK ENDS IN THE COUNTRY EVERY SATURDAY (for half-day, i, 2, or 4 
days) SUNDAYS (fort or 2 days} MONDAYS and THURSDAYS (for half-day and 1 day) 
to Ashby Magna, Brackley, Calvert, Charwelton, Culworth, Finmere, Helmadon, Leicester, 
Loughborough, Lutterworth, Rugby, Whetstone, Willoughby, Woodford and Hinton 


and all information can be obtained at Marylebone 
andl at all Great Ce viral 


Tickets (dated in advance), bills, 
Station, also of Messrs. Dean and Dawson, 55, Charing Cross, 
licket Offices, 


Manchester WILLIAM POLLITT, General Manager 


LONDON BRIGHTON AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY 
: , . . ’ A B Cc} D I G lL i 
(CHEAP DAY RETURN : 
- TICKETS FROM am im am pm 
Victoria 92s ito § > 10 " 
© Kensington 9 
London Bridge 9 2 
® (Addison Road.) A Sunday, to Hastings, Bexhill, and Eastbourne 
» 128. Brighton, 13s. Worthing (Pullman Car to Brighton), ¢ 
alternately to Horley, Three Bridges, Fast Grinstead; or to 
lorsham D.—Saturdays, tos, 6d. First Class Brighton 1 
Worthing. Sundays, tos. First, tes. (Pullman Car to Brighton) G 
days, Pullman Car, tas., First Class, ws. { Brighto n, Sundays, ros 
Pullman Car 


Sutton, Dorking, 

Brighton and 
hastbourne, Sun 
First Class, 196 


From London and Suburban 
Thursdays, 6s. 6d, to 
to Littlehampton 


GEASIDE FOR 8 or 15 DAYS. 
. Stations. Wednesdays, 6s. to Brighton; 6s. 6d. Worthing 
Seaford; 7s., Eastbourne, Bexhill, and Hasting Fridays, 6a. 6d 
*. Bognor and Chichester; 7s. 6d. Havant, Southsea, and Portsmouth 
Seaside Places 


und Sundays 


WEEK-END TICKETS to all South Coast 
from London and Suburban Stations, Fridays, Saturdays, 


of Superintendent of the Line, London Bridge Terminu 


deat 


SWITZERL 


Full particular 


DAYS 


GERMANY, AND, 
ROYAL B®! risH 


MYA 


THE HOOK OF 


NORWAY, 


Rov 


HARWICH AND HOLLAND 


Continent 


P[oupays 


Daily (Sundays included) Service to the 


(( HEAP (CONTINENTAL 
IN 
BELGIUM, INCLUDING BRUSSELS FOR WATERLOO, 
AND THE ARDENNES, &c., 
Via HARWICH-ANTWERP, 


Send postcard to the Continental Manager, G.E.R Liverpo 


Every Week- Day 


| Street Stativ 


descriptive illustrated pamphlet (free 


" . , 
d R ( ) CEAN . E 
Ca- a mn > 
ROUND rHE WORLD I 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND ' 
AND HAWAII ‘ 
YOKOHAMA (INLANT KA | 
SHANGHAI, HUNG-KONG j 
Tickets, Free Pamphlets, apply Passenger Department 
KALIL WAY, 67, hing Willuin Street, B.C. ; of cay 


mV Od 


RIPS 


N PACIFIC 
1. WwW 
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EIGHT O'CLOCK a.m. AT THE ELIZABETH SPRING, HOMBURG: HIS MAJESTY DRINKING THE WATERS. 


Drawn sy A, Forestier, ovr Speciat Artist at HomBvrae, 
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GARIN ENTERING THE VELODROME AT PARIS, ON HIS RETURN FROM BRES'1 





GARIN, THE WINNER. GARIN ALIGHTING FROM HIS CYCLE AFTER WINNING THE RACI 


FHE GREAT CYCLE RACE FROM PARIS rO BREST AND BACK. 


THE TRIAL TRIP OF THE KING’S NEW YAC HT, ‘‘ VICTORIA AND ALBERT’: THE YACHT SPEAKING THE HOMEWARD-BOUND ‘‘ CENTURION ”’ OF F THE COAST OF PORTUGAL. 
From A SKETCH W. G. Lirttesouns, H.MS. “ Centurion.” 


An interesting contrast to the A cvtti he new vacht ts afforded b le f message signalled to the ** Centurton’ Please tell Commander-in-Chie/ that we experienced 


a heavy swell when crossing the Bay, and that the ship behaved beautisudls 





THE 


PERSONAL. 


Sir George Sydenham Clarke, the new Governor of 
Victoria, does not go to Melbourne as a novice. When 
he acted as Sec- 
retary to the 
Colonial Defence 
Committee he be- 
came an expert in 
matters which, at 
this particular 
moment of our 
history, it is de- 
sirable for a great 
Colonial ruler to 
have well in mind 
and hand. His 
Knighthood in 
1893 marked the 
Government’s 
high sense of the 
services he then 
rendered. Before 
that date, Sir 
George, who was 
born in 1848, had 
served as a Royal 
Engineer in the 
Egyptian Ex- 
pedition of 1882, 
and also during the Soudan Expedition; and he had done 
Secretary to the 
Royal Commission on Army and 
Navy Administration in 1888. As 
Superintendent of the Royal Carriage 
Department at Woolwich, he has 
lately had to bear the strain of war- 
time, with results that are generally 
known. The new Governor married, 
in 1871, a daughter of General 
Peregrine Henry Fellowes. 

Ihe Czar and Czaritza are to 
visit France, exchanging greetings 
with the Emperor William on the 
way. The visit is hailed with ardour 
by the French Press, but the 
enthusiasm is not quite so flam- 
boyant as it used to be. Many 
Frenchmen take a sceptical view of 
the benefits France has derived 
from the ‘‘ alliance.’? Perhaps that 
view has something to do with the 
Czar’s forthcoming journey. 

Mr. Kruger’s private secretary 
is said to have had an interview 
with the Czar, and a representative 
of the late Transvaal Republic is to 
be invited to the wedding of the 
Grand Duchess Olga. Upon such 
incidents Mr. Kruger continues to 
base his hopes of ‘* intervention.”’ 


Mr. William Redmond has had 
an interview with Mr. Kruger, who 
assured him that the Boers would 
never abate their claim for ‘ full 
independence.’’ ~=This_ does not 
prevent the ‘“ peace party’ in this 
country from maintaining that the 
war can be ended by the offer to 
Mr. Kruger of terms which do not 
guarantee that independence. 


Photo. Elliott and Fry 
Sin G. 8. Crarxe, 
New Governor of Victoria. 


useful work as 





Count von Waldersee has been 
received with marked distinction on 
his return to Germany. It is 
thought that he may succeed Count 
von Bilow as Imperial Chancellor 
should a vacancy arise. Some 
German journals are asking what 
Count von Waldersee effected in 
China for the credit of the German 
Empire. 

Mr. 





Rudolph Lehmann — has 
withdrawn from the editorship of 
the Daly News. He succeeded 
Mr. EK. T. Cook in that post a few 
months ago, when the paper passed 
into the hands of a new proprietary. 
The new editor is Mr. David 
Edwards, who is also manager of 
the business department. 


M. Edmond Audran, the composer, who died on 
Aug. 17 in Paris, was born. fifty-nine years ago, and was 
the son of a 

singer at Mar- 

seilles,. In that 

city he made 

his first attempt 

at light opera, 

but it was not 

until a_ little 

more than twenty 

vears ago that 

he made his 

first striking 

success with 

Les Noces 
d’Olivette’’ in 
Paris.” -A > little 
later ** La Mas- 
cotte’’ was set 
yoing on its 
round of world- 
wide . popularity. 
England, which 
gave both these 
Pieces a wel- 
Composer of Light Opera. come, ¥ repeated 
it in favour of 

‘La Cigale’’; and both ‘Miss Decima’”’ and ‘‘La 
Povpée’’ had long runs in London and the provinces. 


“e 


Photo, Pierre Petit, Paris 
Tux tate M. Epmonp AvupRan. 


FHE GERMAN CROWN 
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Mr. Findley, who was expelled from the Victorian 
Legislature fo: publishing in his journal a libel on the 
King, has made an unsuccessful attempt to emulate 
Wilkes, who was returned by the Middlesex electors in 
defiance of the House of Commons. Mr. Findley 
solicited the suffrayes of East Melbourne, but was 
defeated by a large majority. 

The late Prebendary Miller was an old-fashioned High 
Churchman belonging to a school which is now practically 
extinct. . He resigned his rectory of Bucknell, near 
Bicester, in 1891, in order to devote himself to the 
work of textual criticism. He followed in the steps of 
Burgon and Scrivener, and to the last was a_ sturdy 
opponent of the critical principles of Westcott and Hort. 
Perhaps his best work was his ‘‘ History and Doctrines of 
Irvingism,’’ over which he spent enormous pains. 

The first wireless telegram which the Zucanza sent 
ashore to the Nantucket light-ship was signed by the 
Hon. William Miulock, Postmaster-General of Canada, 
and was addressed to Sir Wilfrid Laurier at Ottawa. 
Mr. Mulock has devoted a considerable amount of atten- 
tion to the subject of wireless telegraphy, and is deter- 
mined to introduce it into Canada. Experiments are 


shortly to be tried near the mouth of the St. Lawrence. 


The German Crown Prince arrived at Victoria Station 
on Aug. 16 to spend a few days in London. His Imperial 
Highness was attended by Baron von Pritzelwitz, and 
was met by Baron von Eckhardtstein, Chargé d’ Affaires, 
and two other members of the Embassy. The Crown 
Prince had his headquarters at the Carlton Hotel, and 
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Baron Nordenskjéld, who solved the problem of 
the North-East Passage in 1878-79, died at Stockholm 
on the evening of Aug 12. Adolphe Eric Nordenskjéld 
was born at Helsingfors on Nov. 18, 1832, and was 
the son of a 
University Pro- 
fessor. Sprung of 
a Swedish stock 
that had given 
many eminent 
men to science, 
young Norden- 
skjéld early dis- 
played the an- 
cestral bent, and 
accompanied his 
father on several 
journeys of ex- 
ploration in the 
Ural Mountains. 
In 1857 he grad- 
uated at Helsing- 
fors, and went to 
Stockholm, where 
in 1858 he was 
appointed _ Pro- 
fessor of Miner- 
alogy. The work 
which brought 
him his greatest 
distinction was done in connection with Polar explor- 
ations. After several preliminary 
trips taken between 1859 and 1864, 
he went in the Government steamer 
Sophia for a more extended expe- 
dition, and reached the latitude of 
81 deg. 421in-n. N. In 1872 he sailed 
to Spitzbergen. In 1875 he pene- 
trated the Kara Sea to the Yenesei, 
and in 1878 started in the Vega 
for his historical voyage which 
demonstrated the existence of the 
North-East Passage. In September 
1879 he reached Japan. In 188} 
he went on a voyage to Greenland, 
and made his way through the dan- 
gerous ice-barrier of the east coast, 
a feat which enthusiastic navigators 
had attempted in vain for three 
hundred years. Since then he 
had occupied himself with Polar 
explorations. 

The visit of the Duke and 
Duchess of Cornwall to Cape Town 
has made a most favourable im- 
pression on all classes. It is note- 
worthy that members of the extreme 
Dutch party have joined in the 
ceremonies. 

By a singular error, the King’s 
Speech at the end of the Session 
was made to describe the present 
Parliament as if it had become 
extinct. ‘‘ The close of my _ first 
Parliament,’’ was the phrase of some 
maladroit draughtsman. This Par- 
liament was elected before Queen 
Victoria’s reign was over, and has 
just completed its first Session. 

The Queen has expressed a wish 
that the dresses worn by ladies at the 
Coronation shall be made of ‘‘ British 
materials, embroidered by British 
workwomen.”’ ‘‘We are not British,’’ 
exclaimed Mr. Dillon the other day 
in the House of Commons. Need- 
less to say that the Queen’s wish 
embraces the products of Irish 
industry and taste. 

Dr. Handley Carr Glyn Moule, 
whose appointment to the Bishopric 
of Durham. in succession to the late 
Bishop Westcott, was announced 
on Aug. 21, was born in 1841, the 
youngest son of the Rev. H. Moule, 
Vicar of Fordington. and was or- 
dained priest in 1868. Educated at 
home and at Trinity College, Cam- 


The LATE BARON INURDENSKJOLD, 


Arctic Explorer. 











PRINCE TAKING 
Drawn By ALLAN STEWART. 


several times during his visit dined at the public 
restaurant. On the day of his arrival he went to see 
the Tower of London and Westminster Abbey, and early 
on the morning of Aug. 17 strolled unattended along the 
Embankment and the Strand, taking snap-shots with his 
camera. His Imperial Highness, on Aug. 20, left King’s 
Cross by the late express for Scotland, to visit Lord 
Rosebery and the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch. 

Canterbury has been very quiet of late weeks, for 
most of the Cathedral clergy have left the precinets for 
the holidays. The Bishop of Dover and Mrs. Walsh are 
on the Continent, and the Dean is also absent. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Mrs. Temple are now 
settled at the Palace, and have celebrated their silver 
wedding. The months of August and September are 
the quietest in the Archbishop’s year. 

Even the most popular persons may elude public 
recognition; and on Aug. 20 the feat was accomplished 
by General Baden-Powell during his visit to the Elswick 
Works. The General was not recognised by the work- 
men; and he contrived also to pass through Newcastle 
without discovery. 

It has been usual to attribute the line ‘‘ Where the 
Rudyards cease from Kipling’’ to the late J. K. Stephen. 
Now, however, Mr. Maurice Berkeley, a Cambridge con- 
temporary ot Stephen, has confessed that he is the author. 
He and Stephen used to amuse themselves by writing 
nonsense-verses, and the jingle about the Rudyards and 
the parody of Whitman in ‘‘ Lapsus Calami’”’ are his. 


PHOTOGRAPHS IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 


bridge, he was Browne’s Classical 
Medallist in 1863, and Second 
Classic in the Tripos of the following 
year He held a_ Fellowship of 
Trinity College from 1865 to 1881, became B.D. in 1894, 
and D.D. in 1895 He held the position of Dean 
of Trinity College 
for three years, 
and was first 
Principal of 
Ridley Hall, 
Cambridge, from 
1881 to 1899. Dr 
Moule has been 
Select Preacher 
at Cambridge for 
seven years. He 
is Norrisian Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, 
and was Honor- 
ary Chaplain to 
Queen Victoria 
from 1898. 
Among his 
numerous pub- 
lications are 
“Apollo at 
Phere,’’. ‘* Com- 
mentaries on the 
Epistles to .the 
Romans, Ephe- 
sians, Philip- 
pians, and Colossians,’’ in the Cambridge Bible. The 
bicycle and the telescope provide his chief recreations. 


. 


Photo, Russell. 
Dr. H. C. G. Movtz, 
New 


Bishop of Durham. 
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~ OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE KING AT HOMBURG. 

Somewhere about the beginning of the present season it 
was currently reported, among those society gossips who 
profess to know, that his Majesty had declared that 
before the year was out he would make 
a motor-car a necessity for every English 
gentleman. Several times in the early 
summer the King experimented with the 
motor, and made, it will be remembered, 
a journey to Windsor, which would probably 
(had his Majesty been other than an 
amateur sportsman) have constituted a 
record in speed. At Homburg, where the 
King is now taking the waters in accordance 
with his annual custom, he still finds leisure 
for the automobile, and ou~ Special Artist 
was fortunate to sketch him just as he was 
starting for a drive from Ritter’s Hotel. 


AND DUCHESS OF 
CORNWALL AT DUNEDIN. 
The Duke and Duchess of Cornwall reached 
Dunedin on June 25 after a delightful journey 
from Christchurch on a bright, keen morning. 
The snow on the Kaikoura Mountains 
glistened in the sunshine, and the travellers 
had charming glimpses of the Pacific 
Ocean and the coast-line. Every house was 
illuminated when their Royal Highnesses 
were welcomed by the Mayor of Dunedin 
and drove to their residence, the Fern 
Hill Club. The next day they had ‘a 
genuine Scottish welcome ’’ when they fulfilled 
a number of ceremonial engagements, among 
the rest the presentation of 109 war-medals 
and the inspection of a band of veterans. On 
the way to the station the next morning the 
Duke laid the foundation-stone of a statue of 
Queen Victoria, saying some serious words, 
and ending his stay in New Zealand with the 
Maori word of greeting that means ‘‘ Good 
luck!’’ A special train took the two travellers 
to Lyttelton, whence they embarked on the 
Ophir for Hobart, which was reached after 
an experience of the first rough weather 
encountered on the voyage. Lord and 
Lady Hopetoun received the Duke and 
Duchess, and sped them on their way to Adelaide, 
where Lord and Lady Tennyson took up the welcome. 


THE DUKE 





STATUE OF THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE 
AT EASTBOURNE. 
The statue of the late Duke of Devonshire unveiled a few 
days ago by the Marquis of Abergavenny at Eastbourne 
is of bronze, and shows him seated and robed as 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge. The living 
Duke of Devonshire was present on the occasion, and 
referred to his father as a man of retiring tastes, simple 


. 
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THE WIDENING OF PICCADILLY. 
The County Council’s scheme to widen Piccadilly by 
setting back the existing railings on the south side 
aroused a considerable amount of opposition, as it was 
feared that a large number of the trees in the Green 
Park would be sacrificed. The objections, however, 
turned out to have been based on a misconception, for 





AND YORK AT ADELAIDE; 
HIS NEW CHARGER, 


DUKE OF CORNWALL 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS ON 


the authorities have made it quite plain that the scheme, 
which awaits the formal sanction of the Office of Works, 
will rather add to than subtract from the number of the 
trees. Fifty-seven trees in all come within the scope of 
the scheme. Of these, forty-two will remain, with the 
difference that whereas they now stand inside the Park rail- 
ings, they will in future stand on the pavement. Seven trees 
will be transplanted, and the remaining eight, which are 
old and decayed, will be cut down. Near the Wellington 
Statue twenty-four new trees, as shown in our plan, will 
be planted. In point of picturesqueness, Piccadilly will 
certainly not suffer by the alteration. How far the 


REGATTA AT BRIGHTON. 

The Naval Volunteers’ Cruising Club held its regatta at 
Brighton on Aug. 17, in the presence of a large number 
of interested spectators. Mr. A. H. Fry was Commodore, 
and Mr. J. S. Smith, Vice-Commodore. The ‘‘ go-as-you- 
please ’’ catamaran race was won by F. Griggs junior; 
the race for sailing-luggers by Mr. W. Morris’s Susdeam ; 
and the fours, for the South Coast Grand 
Challenge Cup, by Worthing Britannia. A 
carnival and a battle of confetti were held 
on the pier in the evening. 





THE GIBRALTAR WORKS. 


Mr. Gibson Bowles’ pamphlet concerning the 
projected works at Gibraltar caused the issue, 
on March 30, of a Parliamentary Paper 
addressed to the Earl of Selborne by Vice- 
Admiral Sir Harry Rawson, Major-General 
Sir William Nicholson, Mr. W. Matthews, 
and Mr. Bowles. The Committee of Inquiry 
suggested that all the works on the western 
side and the dredging should be carried out 
as arranged, excepting No. 2 Dock, the store- 
houses, and one-third of the workshops 
adjoining. In place of the dock, they recom- 
mended that there should be a temporary 
camber for small boats, pointing out that 
by this plan £300,000 would be saved. A 
graving-dock should be made on the eastern 
side of the ‘‘ Rock,’’ workshops to be close 
by. In order to fo:m a _ harbour. three 
moles should be constructed on the same 
side, and arrangements made for ships 
to take in coal and ammunition in the 
eastern harbour. These last alterations 
would be of the utmost importance in 
war-time, allowing vessels to run in and 
load while completely protected from any 
artillery-fire directed against the defences. 
Another report was issued on May 16, but 
Mr. Bowles’ name did not figure upon it. It 
stated that the estimated cost of the harbour 
and graving-dock was £4,820,000— £480,000 
for the north mole, £555,000 for the south 
mole, £2,960,000 for the east mole, and 
£825,000 for the graving-dock and the 
dredged approach-channels. The Committee 
also gave its opinion that a floating dock 
should not be made until proper protection 
could be given it by the harbour works, 
and that three docks should be constructed within 
the next few years for the use of the Mediterranean 
and Channel Squadrons. 








THE WRECK OF A YUKON LINER. 


About two in the morning of Aug. 16, the steamer 
Islander, flag-ship of the Canadian Pacific Alaskan line, 
while off Juneau, Alaska, struck an iceberg and foundered 
in twenty minutes. A pilot, who survived, says that a keen 
look-out was kept for icebergs, but the mass upon which 
the vessel struck was submerged. The captain attempted 











THE ‘‘ ISLANDER,’’ FLAG-SHIP OF THE CANADIAN PACIFIC ALASKAN LINE, WRECKED BY AN ICEBERG OFF JUNEAU, ALASKA, AUGUST 16 


habits, and a large and liberal landlord. To him—said 
his son—the possession of great estates had been a burden 
rather than a source of enjoyment—a statement which 
must be added to that immense multitude of others 
resembling it in the department of the little ironies of 
life. The late Duke (who was the seventh) was born in 
1808 ; he succeeded to his vast possessions in 1858, and 
he died in 1891. The statue is the work of Mr. Goscombe 
John, A.R.A. 


rearrangement will avoid the congestion of traffic is 
another matter, for to widen the inlet without widening 
the whole street seems only to admit more traffic into 
a space already too confined. It was suggested that as 
the south side of Piccadilly for some reason or other is 
strangely unfrequented by foot-passengers, that pave- 
ment might very well be done away with altogether; but 
to this the same objection must apply. Perhaps, after 
all, it is a case of so/vetur ambulando—through a subway. 


to run the ship ashore, but she settled down too quickly 
and sank in thirty-three fathoms of water. Captain 
Foote, who remained on the bridge to the last, was among 
the drowned. Considerable confusion prevailed, but 
there seems to have been no unseemly panic. The horror 
of the situation was heightened by the jamming of many of 
the state-room doors, which imprisoned the unfortunate 
passengers Among the sixty-five persons lost are the wife, 
daughter, and niece of Mr. Ross, the Governor of Yukon. 
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THE STRiNGTHENING OF THE MEDITERRANEAN SQUADRON: FOUR TORPEDO-BOAT DESTROYERS ON THEIR WAY TO JOIN THE BATTLE-SHIPS 
TO WHICH THEY HAVE BEEN ATTACHED, 
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Photo. by Odoire, Alderney, supplied by Messrs. Banks and Co., Guernsey. 








THE WRECK OF THE TURBINE TORPEDO-BOAT DESTROYER ‘‘ VIPER’’ AT ALDERNEY: THE REMAINS OF THE VESSEL ON THE ROCKS, 
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By G. B. BURGIN. 


THE WOOING OF SILAS HANKS. | 


lilustrated by H. C. Seppings Wright. 








R. SILAS HANKS was of an uncertain age 
say, anything between nineteen and thirty; his 


beauty was not of so obtrusively classical a type 
as to excite remark—even in Four Corners; and his attire 
betokened a certain amount of originality which did not 
find favour with the upper circles of the village. Some- 
times Mr. Hanks wore two suspenders; at others, but 
one. His buttons were of a varied and original make, 
consisting mostly of pieces of thorn ; and his shoes would 
have excited the contempt of the average tramp. On 
Sundays, however, he ‘‘ dressed up,’’ and then even 
that hardened cynic, 
Laviolette’s goat, 
promptly got out of 
his way. 

For the rest, Mr 
Hanks was tall and 
lanky, with several 
gaps in his somewhat 
prominent teeth. His 
hair was long, straw- 
coloured, and a good 
deal of it came 
through the cracks in 
his ‘‘ cow-breakfast ”’ 
called _ be- 
fodder 


cows, 


hat, so 
cause, when 
is searce, the 
in certain districts of 
Ontario, feed upon 
this very primitive 
form of headgear. 
By profession, Mr. 
Hanks was a little of 
everything. Nothing 
came amiss to him 
that is, he did nothing 
well and a little of 
everything badly. 
Still, his intentions 
were more honourable 
than his powers of 
performance. All 
through life they had 
been of the same 
character. It 
only from the time he 
first met Miss Filson 
that he rapidly be- 
came a changed man. 
Mr. Hanks was a 
bachelor—an ex- 
tremely nervous and 
In his 
had 


was 


shy bachelor. 
early youth he 
always preferred the 
leafy solitude of the 
Bush to all the 
engaging remarks of 
kour Corners young 
ladies. It made him 
so exceedingly un- 
comfortable when 
they halted to speak 
to him by the way- 
side that he gradually 
acquired the habit of 
from every- 
feminine 
appeared 
Ladies who 


fleeing 
thing 
directly it 
in sight. 

were acquainted with 
this peculiarity of 
Mr. Hanks 
fully endeavoured to 
cut him off at street- 
corners and thus take 
him unawares. When 
this happened, Mr. 
Hanks would blush a 
kind of brickdust hue, 
nervously shuffle from 


success- 


She ra nged the 


one foot to the other, and suddenly remember an important 
engagement which took him in the opposite direction. 
Sometimes the complimentary remarks which followed 
him accelerated his flight. 

But the time comes for every man to fall in love, and, 
although he knew it not, this fate was rapidly approaching 
Mr. Hanks. His occasional calling of woodcutter some- 
times took him into the patch of Bush behind the Four 
Corners jail, a forbidding-looking edifice with a stone 
wall round it about twelve feet high. Mr Hanks did not 
know why the wall had been made such a height, as no 


bigger stones in front of her, and cracked them with accuracy and despatch, 





one ever took the trouble to get out of the jail: its inmates 
found it exceedingly comfortable, and the cooking was 
good. Most of the frequenters, however, were there for short 
sentences. Graver criminals and murderers were drafted 
off to Kingston and other places where there was an 
adequate staff to deal with them. The staff at Four 
Corners consisted of the jailer and his wife, who were 
both Christians in the highest sense of the word, and con- 
sidered it their duty to set in the paths of peace the feet 
of every sinner who came under their care. 
It had never been expected in Four Corners society 
that Miss Filson, one 
of ifs promi 


nent 


most 
belles, would 
become for the space 
of a year an enforced 
the 


hos- 


partaker of 
jailer’s cordial 
pitality. Miss Filson, 
ina momentary fit of 
passion, upbraided 
her sister with ar 
axe, and, reverting 
to primeval ways of 
settling disputes, 
endeavoured to ascet 
tain the thickness of 
thai skull, 


| he « onsequence was 
that she stretched her 


, 
sister s 


floor at one 
Then, filled 
Miss 


Filson, whose passion 


on the 
blow. 
with remorse, 
was as short-lived as 
it was hot, went down 
to the 
hand, and gave her- 


jail, axe in 
self up to justice, 
although her sister, 
on recovering cone 
sciousness, declared 


that 
not to blame, and had 


Miss Filson was 
been ‘* nagged "' into 
the commission — of 
her rash act. 
But once Miss 
Filson had given her- 
self into the clutches 
of the law, the law 
proceeded to vindi- 
itself, 
after a 
trial, 
Miss 
nately pleaded guilty, 


cate and so, 
protracted 
during which 
Filson  obsti 
she was sentenced to 
a year’s imprison- 
ment in the local 
jail, greatly to het 
sister's disyust : for 
Miss Filson 
skull was par- 


thick, had 


not suffered for more 


junior, 
whose 

ticularly 
two 


than a week or 


from her sister’s 
vigorous onslaught. 
Still, it was not con- 
silered ** good form’’ 
in Four Corners that 
ladies should take the 
law, and axes, into 
their own hands, and 
so, on the whole, 
Four Corners society 
decided that 
dict was a just 


At the 


however, it 


the vet 
one, 
Same time 
Y presse d 


its intention of calling 





THE 


on Miss Filson ‘‘when she came out,’’ 


to her, by means legitimate and illegitimate, the fact that 


and also conveyed 


everyone was content to let bygones be bygones. 

This did not at all accord with Miss Filson’s ideas of 
justice. She was a beautiful, hot-headed girl, and had 
been thoroughly alarmed at the discovery of her own 
temper. Also, she had a certain regard for her soul, and 
knew that murderesses were not admitted to the Kingdom 
of Heaven. In her way, though subject to violent gusts 
of passion, Miss Filson was a good girl, who wanted 
to go to Heaven some day. Still, she was quite aware 
that if she persisted in indulging her violent passions, 
her chances of so doing would become extremely remote. 

Actuated, therefore, by a 
spirit of self-mortification, 

Miss Filson refused to avail 
herself of any of the little 
privileges with which the 
jailer and his wife were 
ameliorate 
She 


nothing but 


anxious to her 


condition. insisted 
upon eating 
the strict prison fare, and 
indignantly threw out of 
the cell her 


reac hed 


best clothes, 


which her on the 


first Sunday of her im- 





prisonment, accompanied 
by a tearful 
sister Sybilla. It 
to Miss Filson that 


her punishment were search- 


letter from her 
seemed 


unless 


ing and complete she would 
be none the better for it, but 
rather worse. Although she 
was not condemned to hard 
labour, she was a muscular 

hung 
hands. 


girl, and the time 
heavily on her 

Whereupon she sat down to 
think out the situation. As 
the result of her cogitations, 
she electrified the jailer by 
requesting him to be good 
enough to give her a sack, 
a hammer, and a pile of 
With the sack she 
made herself a comfortable 


stones. 


seat on the ground, then 
ranged the bigyver stones in 
of her, and cracked 
with as much 
racy and despatch as if 
they had hickory- 
nuts, greatly to the admira- 
tion of the law students in 
the Court-House, who dis- 
away from 
peeped 


front 
them accu- 


been 


creetly stayed 
the windows, but 
out occasionally to see 
whether she would do as 
much 
tomary jail loafers. 

Miss 
ambitious, did 


work as the 


work as the’ cus- 


Filson, being 
twice as 
much other 
prisoners. Indeed, as time 
went on, she accumulated 
so many 
cracked stones in the jail 
that it 
thing in 
society to borrow a 


cartloads of 


became the correct 
Four Corners 
load 
jailer just to 
appreci- 


from the 
show a delicate 
ation of the young lady’s 
efforts. 

As the months went by, 
the jailer became alarmed 
at Miss Filson’s sedentary 
habits, and suggested that 

little 
village 
every evening in order to 
keep her in health. The 
good old man was always unaffectedly anxious that his 
prisoners should be well, mentally and physically, and 
became full of sympathetic anxiety when things went 


she should have a 


stroll round the 


wrong with them. Hence, he was somewhat surprised 
when Miss Filson ungratefully replied that if crack- 
ing a load of day was not enough 


to keep her in health, she would give it up as a bad 


stones every 


job. Further, she insisted upon being treated as an 
ordinary prisoner, and said that if he wished to annoy 
her, he could not do it more effectually than by making 
distinctions. She wanted to wear a prison dress and eat 
prison fare, and anything else was ‘‘ between her and her 
Maker.”’ 
Presbyterian minister from 
ever, she confessed her sorrow for the act of which she 
had been guilty, and her determination to lead a better 


life. 


The only person she would see was the little 
Petersville. To him, how- 


‘‘T’m not much more ’n a savage,’’ she informed 
s 
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the reverend gentleman, ‘‘and here I mean to stop till 
the savage gets out of me. Whether it’s one year or two 
years, it’s all the same to me; I don’t go till the savage 
does the same.”’ 

‘« But,’’ said the reverend gentleman, ‘‘ you can’t stay 
here for more than a year; your sentence will be up in 
about three months.”’ 

‘Well, unless I get a thorough change of heart in 
three months’ time,’’ said the determined Miss Filson, 
‘‘here I stop, whether the Government likes it or not.’’ 

On hearing of this heroic determination, Mr. Hanks, 
almost audibly blushing, expressed his opinion that Miss 
Filson was the finest girl in Four Corners. This speech 





Mr, Hanks raised Miss Filson from the ground. 


brought down a good deal of chaff on his devoted head, 
but he pursued his stolid way without paying much 
attention to it. One evening, however, Mr. Hanks, 
having been engaged to deliver a load of wood to the 
jail authorities, rather than take the trouble to haul 
the wood round to the front of the jail, hit upon the 
somewhat original device of taking his steeds along a 
high bank which the jail-wall. From 
this bank, he could place a ladder against the top of the 
wall. 


was close to 


Mr. Hanks’ plan answered very well until he got half 


through the load; then, to his great disgust, he found 
that he had to go up and down the ladder for each piece 
of wood. When he made this discovery, Mr. Hanks’ 
language was “painful and frequent and free.’’ Still, 
on reviewing the situation, it occurred to him that it 
would be just as much trouble to take the rest of the 
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load round to the front as to deliver the remaining 
portion in the strikingly original way he had hit upon. 

It must be confessed that, as he grew warmer and 
warmer, Mr. Hanks’ language began to match his 
temperature. He had quite forgotten the fact that Miss 
Filson took her evening stroll round the prison-yard, and 
when, with more than usual energy, he threw over the 
last two logs at once, he brought that fair, if erring, 
damsel to the ground with a tremendous crack on the 
back of her skull. 

Miss Filson fell with a blood-curdling groan, and, in 
his fright, Mr. Hanks nearly tumbled off the wall. What 
It was a long way round to the front of 

the jail. He knew that he 
must have hurt somebody 
pretty badly or the sufferer 
would not have groaned. 
Perhaps——-! He remem- 
bered, with an apprehensive 
shudder, that Miss Filson 
was accustomed to take 
her evening walk in the 
jail-yard. In all proba- 
bility he had dropped a 
log upon her fair head. 
Although an irresolute man, 
Mr. Hanks had occasional 
fits of energy. Seating 
himself astride on the wall, 
he drew up the ladder and 
lowered it on the other side 
until it touched the ground. 
Then, clinging to the wall 
with his hands, his feet just 
touched the top of the 
ladder, and, more by good 
luck than any skill of his 
own, he contrived to des- 
cend without breaking his 
own neck. In the gather- 
ing dusk he was amazed to 
find Miss Filson stretched 
motionless at full length 
upon the ground. Close by 
lay the cedar-log which had 
done the mischief. It was 
end, and 
inflicted a 


should he do ? 


jagged at one 
had evidently 
wound of some sort, for 
blood flowed freely from 
Miss Filson’s black hair. 
On viewing this grue- 
some spectacle, Mr. Hanks 
quite forgot his shyness. 
Lifting Miss Filson’s head 
upon his‘knee, he parted the 
masses of her silky hair in 
order to find out whether 
the wound was serious. To 
his great relief, he dis- 
covered that it was merely 
superficial : had been 
stunned by the impact of 
the falling log. 
For some time Miss 
Filson’s head remained 
upon his knee, but she did 
not recover consciousness. 
What was he todo? Never 
in his life had Mr. Hanks 
taken a woman in his arms; 
but, in the circumstances, 
he saw that there was no 
other alternative, and, with 
a shudder of apprehension, 
raised Miss Filson’s beauti« 
ful form from the ground. 
In a time her 
proximity to Mr. Hanks so 
affected Miss Filson that 
she groaned, and put one 
arm round -+his_ neck. 
Although this aided Mr. 
Hanks in carrying his fair 
burden, it materially added 
to his embarrassment. Miss arm was _ not 
particularly soft, for much stone-breaking had given it 
the muscle of a man; but as the currents of returning 
life-blood flowed through it, they also warmed Mr. Hanks’ 
somewhat meagre vital fluid and gave him a curious 
sensation of mingled pleasure and pain. 
‘* Where am 1 ?’’ asked Miss Filson, suddenly open- 
ing her eyes and holding on to Mr. Hanks with determin- 


she 


short 


Filson’s 


ation. The unexpectedness of her return to life frightened 
Mr. Hanks to such an extent that he very nearly dropped 
her. 

‘*Just about at the back door,’’ he said, in tones 


which he vainly strove to render reassuring. 
‘* Whose back door ?’’ asked Miss Filson. 
‘Jail back door,”’ Mr. Hanks, 
a man of few words, and, in his confysion, had fewer 


said who was 


than usual. 
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“Did an earthquake hit me just now?’’ asked 
Miss Filson. ‘‘ Who are you?’’ Then she recognised 
Silas Hanks in the gathering gloom, and felt reassured. 
‘* How did you get here ?’’ 

‘« Chucked a log on your head,’’ said the remorseful 
Silas ; ‘‘ then I climbed down the inside and picked you 
up and brought you along. I’ll kick a hole in this door 
if somebody doesn’t come out and let us in!”’ 

At this moment the venerable jailer opened the door, 
and was speedily acquainted with the state of affairs. He 
did not waste time in rebuking Mr. Hanks for throwing 
wood over the jail-wall, but told him to go for a doctor 
at once. 

‘¢T don’t want any luxuries,’’ said Miss Filson, sitting 
up on one elbow and staring at Silas with her beautiful 
black eyes. The long confinement in prison had 
given a certain delicacy and refinement to her some- 
what tanned complexion. She was the handsomest 
girl in Four Corners, and Silas felt a thrill of pleasure as 
she looked at him. 

‘‘But I can’t have you die on my hands,’’ said the 
jailer. ‘‘Get a doctor, Silas.’’ 

‘*Oh, my skull’s a good deal harder than a log of 


plaster, Miss Filson declared that the felt none the 
worse for the incident. 

It suddenly occurred to Silas that his team was still 
at the back of the yard, if both horses had not tumbled 
down the bank in the meantime and broken thetr necks. 
Although the horses were valuable, he gave the matter 
only a passing thought, and once more concentrated his 
thoughts on Miss Filson. 

‘*Guess you must be pretty hungry,”’ said the jailer, 
suddenly turning to his fair prisoner. ‘‘S’pose, by way 
of a change, you have supper with us? You'd better 
stay too, Silas,’’ he added paternally. 

Silas suddenly took fright, and hurried off to rescue 
his horses before the jailer could enter an energetic pro- 
test. When he returned, after having tied the horses to 
the jail-palings, he found the jailer and his wife already 
at supper. Though there were many good things crying 
aloud to be eaten, Miss Filson, with rigid self-mortifi- 
cation, confined herself to a bowl of porridge, the regu- 
lation prison fare, in spite of her host’s and hostess’s 
attempts to induce her to partake of roast turkey and 
cranberry sauce. 

Seeing that Miss Filson was obstinate, the jailer 
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**Reckon then I'll eat my porridge outside your cell,”’ 
he said calmly ; and Miss Filson, for once in her life, 
silently admitted that she had met her master. 

‘*P’raps it ’ud be more sociable,’* said the jailer, 
turning to Miss Filson, ‘‘if Silas was to drop in on 
Sunday and take supper with us ag’in. You'll do the 
same, won't you ?”’ 

‘*T guess not,’’ said Miss Filson sternly. “I'ma 
prisoner, ain’t I?”’ 

‘*Oh, yes, you're a prisoner,’’ said the jailer, ‘‘ but 
that needn’t prevent your bein’ sociable. Some pris’ners 
is so stuck up they look down on us and take their meals 
alone.”’ 

Miss Filson drew herself up to her full height. 
‘““What’s the good of being in prison,’’ she said, 
with a suspicion of an impending tempest of tears 
‘what’s the good of being a prisoner if I ain't going 
to be uncomfortable ? Why, I might just as well be at 
a party as enjoying myself like this!’’ Before anyone 
could stay her, she dashed out of the room and went 
back to her cell. 

The jailer looked after her in amazement. ‘‘ Poor 
thing!’ he said sorrowfully. ‘‘ Poor thing! She ‘ll be 
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wood,’’ sa:d Miss Filson, thinking how she had experi- 
mented on her own sister’s cranium. ‘‘ Do you suppose 
that if our family hadn’t thick heads we could ever 
have worried through life at Four Corners! Let me 
get well without a doctor. I’m a prisoner, and I don’t 
want the Government to pay for any luxuries on my 
account.”’ 

Mr. Hanks at once said that he agreed with Miss 
Filson, and that he, for one, would not be a party to 
fetching the doctor. 

‘* Well, then,’’ said Miss Filson, sitting up and putting 
her hand to her aching brow, ‘‘ don’t let ’s have any more 
nonsense about doctors. If you ’ll get me a basin of water 
and a towel Ill soon put myself right.’’ 

When Silas came back with a basin of water, the 
jailer had already clipped away some of Miss Filson’s 
hair from the wound. The hair itself lay carelessly on 
the table, and filled the heart of Stlas with admiration. 
When he thought Miss Filson was not looking, he slipped 
it surreptitiously into his pocket. 

Miss Filson’s heightened colour as she met Silas’s 
ardent glance at once convinced him that she had seen 
what he had done. ‘I ain’t going to give it back,’’ he 
said aloud, in his confusion. Miss Filson turned the 
subject by leaning somewhat giddily against the 
jailer, and telling him that she felt faint. Then 
Silas had the pleasure of bathing the wound, and, 
after the application of a large piece of sticking- 


turned to Silas. ‘‘ Pass your plate for some turkey. I’d 
quite forgotten you.”’ 

‘*No, thank you,’’ said Silas, though he yearned 
for roast turkey, after his day’s hard work in 
the bush. ‘‘Guess I’ll try some of Miss Filson’s 
porridge.’’ 

Miss Filson stopped eating, and regarded him 
with some interest. ‘‘ Take your turkey at once when 
it’s offered to you, and stop this foolishness,’’ she 
said severely. ‘‘Some day you mayn’t be able to 
get any. 

‘‘ Well, then, I guess I ain’t going to have it now,”’ 
said Silas, with equal obstinacy. Taking a porridge-bowl 
from a side-table he helped himself liberally to that 
somewhat uninviting food, and made heroic efforts to get 
it down. 

Miss Filson’s eyes fell before Silas’s ardent gaze. She 
was starving in the midst of these luxuries because she 
did not think it right to eat them herself, whereas Silas 
was merely doing the same thing in the hope of pleasing 
her. If this were the case, there must be a good deal 
more in him than she had imagined. She made yet 
another effort. ‘‘If you won’t take your share of that 
turkey,’’ she said sternly, ‘‘ I'll go back to my cell and 
eat my porridge there. How can you expect to be strong 


, 


” 


enough to throw logs at people if you half starve your- 
self ! ft, 


Silas rose to the occasion with unconscious heroism. 


quite vexed with me if I don’t lock her in her cell 
same as I forgot last night. She asks me to do it every 
night as a favour, and | haven't the heart to refuse her 
anything.’’ 

Silas would very much have liked to follow Miss 
Filson. Dreading to lessen the impression, however 
which he had evidently made on her, he remained 
where he was without lifting his eyes from the porridge 
bowl. 

‘* Better change your mind and have some turkey 
after all,’’ said the jailer’s wife, preparing to help hirr 
liberally. ‘‘ Don’t pay any attention to her silly tar- 
trums. We’ve done our best to make her comforta'le, 
and she looks upon it as an insult. She can’t see you, 
anyway.”’ 

Silas regarded his hostess with mute reproach. Then 
he finished his porridge, although it cost him a severe 
internal effort, warmly shook hands with his entertainers, 
and went home, but not to sleep. In his dreams he hurled 
cedar-logs at Miss Filson all night. When they reached 
her they changed to roses. She pelted him with roses, 
and the roses became porridge-bowls. Then he awoke 
with a start, and found his old black cat sitting on his 
chest and the grey dawn stealing through the cabin 
window. 

‘*Must have been that porridge,’’ he said, crawling 
into his clothes. ‘‘ Reckon |’d better see Doc. Hinkson 
and find out what’s the matter with me.’’ 
lo be concluded next weck 
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The Kaiser. The King. 
KING EDWARD AND THE KAISER IN THE PROCESSION THROUGH THE PARK AT POTSDAM, AUGUST 


The royal personages were escorted by the tst Foot Guards, Frederick the Great's Regiment, wearing thetr historic Grenadier caps. 


THE COFFIN IN THE PROCESSION THROUGH THE PARK AT POTSDAM, AUGUST I}. 
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KING EDWAKD AND THE KAISER AT THE ENTRANCE TO THE CHURCH, CRONBERG, AUGUST II. 
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RAL OF fe ZEBMPRESS FREDERIC 


THE EMPEROR AND KING EDWARD DRIVING TO CRONBERG CHURCH ON SUNDAY, AUGUST II, TO ALTEND THE FUNERAL SERVICE. 


Drawn By ovR Speciat Artist, A, Forestier, 
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SKETCH-MAP SHOWING THE COUNTY COUNCIL’S SCHEME. 
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‘IN MY MIND’S EYE, HORATIO’’: PICCADILLY WIDENED ACCORDING TO THE SCHEME 
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14& MISHAP oe THE VICTORIA 


DRAWN BY R. C. 


r — Tepe nee 7 oe ok Oy he | ee ee . ee — It me . m oh . 
Under the guidance of traitors, Viljoen and Muller crept up to the sleeping camp about half-past eight in the morning, and opened a terrific fir 
wn a heavy fire. Pe | Boer shouted loa troupe ry in the horse ines flo hola up Ars hands, and on hts obeying, shot him Lown, $6 Vou coward,’’ cried au 

66 ow a ee a F sina : 7 
explosive bullets flicked, flashing about like brilliant Jireflies or wWitl- 
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ANS AT BURGSPI! 
CATON WOODVILLE. 


re on men and horses. In the wildest confusion, our soldiers 2 hed for thet f the Boers covered the stacks of piled arms and poured 


2 wounded officer who lay near by, and pulling out his revolver, he shet hi Cer. ; tys Jr. Bennet Burletgh in th Daily Telegraph, 


e-wisps.’’ Of the Victorians, twenty were killed and forty wound 
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There can be no doubt that in ‘‘Mary Hamilton 
Lord Ernest Hamilton has given us a most fascinating 
story—the most stirring and dramatic historical romance 
that has come in our way for a long time. We lifted this 
volume with but faint expectations of entertainment, 
biassed by an unworthy prejudice against titled authors. 
But ‘‘A man’s a man for a’ that’’; and Lord Ernest 
Hamilton is not to be classed with the dilettante who 
only dabbles in literature. Lord Darnley, the boy- 
husband of the unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots, is the 
hero, and a sorry enough figure he cuts at times. With 
his fortunes those of Mary Hamilton, to whom he had been 
married secretly, are inextricably bound up, and the story 
of these two, which perhaps halts a little in the opening 
chapters, grows in interest and intensity as step by step 
they move towards the tragic and inevitable climax. 
Daughter of the mad Earl of Arran by a secret marriage, 
Mary carried in her blood the awful, yet—as things 
turned out-—merciful heritage of insanity. For mad she 
undoubtedly became, and yet was happier far than that 
crowned Mary, wedded, 

but no wife. Perhaps Lord 

Ernest is at his best in 

the portrayal of the scene 

that followed on the 

murder of Riccio. Both- 

well, James Douglas, 

Moray, and the King 

figure in the drama, and 

betwixt much plain speak- 

ing and _ blood - letting 

there is no lack of move- 

ment. The blunt Bothwell 

has apparently an admirer 

in the author, and 

certainly much good sense 

is put into his mouth, 

though whether there is 

any historic warrant for 

the part played by Queen 

Mary's third husband we 

do not know. 


At some early period in 
the history of France there 
came an Italian astrologer 
to the towers of a Frenc} 
noble to cast the horoscope 
of the nobleman’s grand- 
daughter and heiress. In 
the jargon of the horo- 
scope, destiny is planned 
in ‘*houses,’’ and these 
give a name to Mr, Drum- 
mond’s story, ‘‘ The Seven 
Houses.’’ It is impossible 
to say that the adventures 
of Denise are thrilling, or 
to say what might have 
been made of them if Mr. 
Drummond had employed 
an intelligible style. He 
seems to have set himself to 
write like Mr. Maurice Hewlett, and the result is a 
wearisome affectation, His characters address one 
another in a diction that would have bored them to death. 
We would rather have the ‘‘ Marry come up!” and ‘‘By 
my halidams, mistress! ’’ of the old historical novels than 
Mr. Drummond's laborious patchwork. Through this we 
perceive dimly that Denise is cajoled into marriage with a 
gentleman whose face she does not see at the altar. When 
he actually presents himself later, he is a perfect stranger, 
with whom she falls in love, not knowing him to be her 
husband. Something might have been made of this idea 
if Mr. Drummond had condescended to write English. 


It is impossible to read the three hundred dull pages 
that make up ‘* Betwixt Ling and Lowland ”’ without a wish 
that the author had confined his attentions to the journals 
from which certain chapters are reprinted, We do not often 
find a work that says more and conveys less to the reader. 
Country sketches, to be worthy of preservation in per- 
manent form, should claim some gifts of originality in 
thought or expression, some quality of style to distinguish 
them from the journalese acceptable to newspapers 
that are technical rather than literary. We have read 
‘* Betwixt the Ling and the Lowland ”’ steadily without 
finding any literary merit or gift of observation outside 
the verses that head the chapters. These are taken from 
Shakspere, Shelley, Wordsworth, and others, and serve 
to throw into strong relief the poverty of the work they 
precede. Mr. W. Carter Platts refers to the motning 
milk as a ‘‘ matutinal lacteal supply’’ ; he indulges 
in phrases put into italics, intersperses his uninterest- 
ing narrative with scraps of hackneyed Latin quota- 
tions, and, as though to show the length to which he 
is prepared to go, has illustrated the book with pen- 
and-ink sketches of a quality equal to that of the letter- 
press they affect to lighten. The publication of a book 
like this is matter for regret: it has no gifts or graces, 
little form, and no justification. The author speaks of 
himself as a literary man, and says that ladies of his 
acquaintance admire his works. Let us hope that he 


Reproduced from “‘A 


finds sufficient satisfaction in the applause of his friends, 
and that they will advise him not to put his literary gifts 
to the test of publication again. Clearly the publishing 
facilities of the present day are not without abuses as well 
as advantages. Such a book as this might kill a literary 
reputation ; it could never make or preserve one. 


‘““Tessa: The Trader’s Wife’’ is not a complete 
novel, as the reader mjght imagine from the title, but 
two short stories bound together to make a small two- 
and-sixpenny volume. We believe it would be better if 
the reader were frankly apprised at the outset that he is 
sitting down to two short stories instead of a long one. 
If he is left to find it out for himself he feels an irritation on 
making the discovery, and that irritation may prejudice 
his mind against the author. Thus the author suffers 
for the publisher’s device. That were the more unfair 
in this case, because both of Mr. Becke’s stories are 
excellent. There is less description of Pacific scenery 
than we have seen in some other of his books, but 
to make up for that the human interest is intensely 
strong. In ‘‘Tessa’’ there is a mutiny of native 
sailors on behalf of Harvey Carr, the trader, who has 
been put in irons by their brutal captain. The reader’s 
sympathy is entirely with the mutineers. How they fared 
on escaping from the burning vessel is the theme of the 
story. A striking feature of ‘‘ Tessa’’ is the author’s 
obvious regard for the religious feeling and general 
character of the South Sea Islanders. In mova/e, indeed, 
they compare very favourably with their white companions. 
As for ‘‘ The Trader’s Wife,’’ it is the story of a terrible 
revenge, told with an almost barbaric simplicity. 


‘*A Book of Brittany’’ has been written by Mr. Baring- 
Gould for the purpose, as he says, of preparing the 
mind of the traveller to appreciate what the guide-books 
point out to him as worth seeing. The Armorican 


A BRETON DANCE. 


peninsula is so rich in lore that it 
cannot fail to fascinate a chronicler such as_ the 
Rector of Lew Trenchard, and one looks not in 
vain for the story of Hervé, the blind bard whose 
history forms so engrossing a chapter in Montalembert’s 
‘*Monks of the West.’’ A special word of praise must 
be given to the beautiful illustrations included in the 
volume. From these, we are permitted to copy that 
of the Breton Gavotte, one of the two national dances of 
the country. The other dance is called the ‘‘ ping-pong,”’ 
but it is not so picturesque or pretty as the gavotte. 
Another characteristic of Breton life, sketched with 
pen and pencil in the present volume, is the ‘‘ Pardon,”’’ 
which is to the Breton what a revival is to a Cornish 
Methodist and a camp meeting to a Yorkshire Noncom- 
formist. ‘‘ It is,’’ says Mr. Baring-Gould, ‘‘ an institution 
too unique and too intimately bound up with Breton 
life to be passed over without notice, but to attend at 
a Pardon with covered head and clicking a kodak is to 
commit a sacritege and an impertinence.’’ It is, briefly, 
the feast of the patron saint of a church or chapel, 
celebratéd often not at the parish church, but at some 
lonely oratory rarely visited at other times. It is the 
wake, feast, or revel with its medizval features unaltered, 
and with the religious element intensified. 


legendary 


The country Mr. Lawson comes from is Australia, and 


his volume is composed of short stories and sketches of 


life and manners on that continent. For the most part, 
the life does not conform to any of the rules enforced in 
old-fashioned communities, but it is full of the human 
nature of sheep-shearers, squatters, gold-diggers, and 
pioneers in general. There are, moreover, many of the 
nondescript persons who hang on the fringe of every 
imperfectly organised society, and gain a_ livelihood 
without working for it. Mr. Lawson handles them all 
with much humour and freshness of observation. <A 
good illustration of his manner is the sketch entitled, 
‘*His Country—After All.’” An Australian from the 
United States abuses his native country to his fellow- 
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Book of Brittany,” dy permtsston of Messrs. Methuen. 





passengers in a New Zealand coach. Patriotism, he 
explains, is ‘‘false, ignorant sentiment, mother of 
hatred, murder, and slavery.’’ Presently he sniffs the 
scent of some Australian gum-trees, planted by the 
New Zealand Government. He becomes excited and 
then thoughtful. A British tourist on the coach remarks, 
‘‘T can’t see much in Australia’’; and the enemy of 
patriotism breaks out in a rage, ‘‘ What do you Britishers 
know about Australia? She’s as good as England, any- 
way!’’ With which sentiment we hasten to concur. 


‘« The Story of the Stock Exchange,’’ by Mr. Duguid, 
is not remarkable for elegance of style. The author 
writes well enough while he confines himself to plain 
English, but his more ambitious flights are simply a 
resounding nothingness. He talks somewhere of ‘‘a 
phase of the Stock Exchange being flushed with a 
luminous effulgence.’’ Business men should confine 
themselves to plain statements ; their more ornate speech 
is apt to be grotesque. It is only fair to remark, however, 
that, as a general rule, Mr. Duguid expresses himself with 
a rough-and-ready simplicity; and it would be hard to 
better the matter of his book. The expert will find the 
history and development of the Stock Exchange pre- 
sented with a clearness and fullness that leaves nothing 
to be desired. The general reader will find a wealth of 
anecdote, always apposite and often witty, and possessed 
in most cases of a genuine historical importance. We 
have letters from Swift to Stella, for example, in which he 
comments on his dealings down in Change Alley. We 
see the rise of the great houses of Rothschild and of 
Baring. We have stories of the literary men of the 
‘* House,’’ Ricardo, Heseltine, Horace Smith, and many 
others. How many people know that Thomas Guy, 
the founder of _Guy’s Hospital, was a poor book- 
seller, who, becoming a stockbroker, left behind him 
half a million of money—most of which went in 
charity? The close con- 
nection between the worlds 
of politics and _ finance 
provides the material of 
many an interesting page. 
The later portions of the 
book are chiefly concerned 
with the tragedies and 
comedies that have been 
enacted in the ‘‘ House”’ 
during recent times, and 
this should give it a 
peculiar interest to mem- 
bers of the present day. On 
the whole, it is a valuable 
work, and such as only an 
expert could have written. 


Mr. Henry Broadhurst 
has written his auto- 
biography with good sense 
and unaffected simplicity. 
It says something for the 
elasticity of our institutions 
that, in what is often called 
a class-ridden country, a 
stonemason can become an 
Under-Secretary of State. 
Mr. Broadhurst’s career 
shows that this can be 
done by ability, hard work, 
and honest devotion to 
public interests. No man 
who has risen from the 
humblest rank to a position 
in political life was ever 
less of a demagogue. 
Mr. Broadhurst proves 
this incidentally by his 
candid treatment of some 
of the labour movements 
with which he_ has 
been associated. With 
the keenest interest in the welfare of the working 
classes, he combines a shrewd perception of their 
errors. He was never a place-hunter, and he refused 
more than one post that would have ensured to him 
a comfortable salary from the country for the rest 
of his life. When he was Under-Secretary for the 
Home Office, he amazed his chief, Mr. Childers, by 
declining to be presented at Court. He would not wear 
a Court suit, without which that ceremony was impossible, 
and the Queen, when the matter was explained by the 
bewildered Home Secretary, sympathised with Mr. Broad- 
hurst, and relieved him from the customary duty. He is 
the only English Minister who has never worn a Court 
suit or a dress coat. He has not suffered on that account 
in the esteem of his Sovereign or of the distinguished 
people of all shades of politics who learned to respect his 
character. Special marks of consideration were shown 
to him by the Prince and Princess of Wales, and he gives 
an amusing account of his visit to Sandringham, where 
he inspected the cottages on the royal estate, and hob- 
nobbed with his future King over a glass of ale in the 
village public-house. On one occasion Mr. Broadhurst 
told Sir John Mowbray that he had been at Christ 
Church. The courteous member for Oxford Uni- 
versity was rather staggered by this audacfous state- 
ment until Mr. Broadhurst explained that when he was 
a stonemason in his early days, he had helped to 
mend the chimney-pots on the College. That anec- 
dote is a good illustration of the honest pride which is 
equally removed from complacency and false humility. 
What Mr. Broadhurst has done for the well-being of his 
own class is clearly set forth in his modest narrative. As 
Mr. Augustine Birrell says in an excellent introduction : 
‘*Seldom has such rapid progress been made so peace- 
fully in matters so dangerously charged and stuffed to 
the mouth with class prejudice and angry passions.”’ 
For that good fortune the country is indebted in no small 
degree to the courage, capacity, and patience of the 
Oxfordshire stonemason who used to tramp hundreds of 





“miles with his tools on his back in search of a livelihood. 
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“INTO THE JAWS OF DEATH *?: EXECUTION OF THREE REBEL SIOUX INDIANS. 


Drawn ny R. Caton Woopvitte 


Three Stoux Indians, recently condemned to death for rebellion, begged that they might advance on horseback in full war-paint to meet the firing-parts The vequ 


The condemned retreated for a short distance, sang their death-song, and then, shouting their war-cry and discharging their carbines, loaded blank, rode furiously 





EUROPE. 
ENGLISHMAN IN 


There are couple of words which rarely, if ever, find 
their way into the biographies of eminent English states- 
men, whether such books be written before or after their 
death. These words are ‘‘ jobbery’’ and ‘ corruption.’’ 
Nothing surprised Palmerston so much as the Stock 
Exchange transactions of Talleyrand when he_ was 
French Ambassador at the Court of St. James’s. Those 
speculations were based upon news gathered at Downing 
Street, which he transmitted to his friend Monrond, 
waiting for him outside in his carriage. Monrond drove 
post-haste to the City, and the trick was done. Bismarck 
recounted with similar astonishment, not unmixed with 
disgust, analogous combinations on the part of Louis 
Philippe, who started false rumours of strained relations 
between this or that foreign Government and France 
which might possibly lead to war. Thereupon, the French 
funds fell, to resume their normal quotations four-and- 
twenty hours later, when the fictitious report was officially 
denied; and meanwhile the Citizen King had bagged 
a considerable profit. 


ANECDOTAL 
rFHOR OF “AN 


BY THE Al PARIS.”’ 


Such things do not arouse surprise in the minds of 
even the most incorruptible French or Italian Ministers, 
albeit they themselves would not condescend to such 
traflicking. Guizot, who up to the last lived by his 
literary labours when not in office, and who died com- 
paratively poor, uttered many severe and scathing remarks 
upon Adolphe Thiers, who was very wealthy long before 
his death. The wealth was not solely derived from the 
royalties on his works or from the hoarded appointments 
At no period of his life was Thiers entirely 
without personal or written communication with his 
stockbroker for more than a few days. Yet Guizot 
never censured those proceedings of his political opponent. 
Morny, the half-brother of Napoleon III., was as great 
an adept at ‘ bulling’’ and “ bearing ’’ as the author of 
‘« The Consulate andthe Empire,’’ and I could make a list 
of at least a score of Ministers of the Third Napoleon’s 
reign, as well as of the actual régime, who governed with 
one eye fixed on the Quai d’Orsay and the other on the 
Place de la Bourse. Jules Simon, who had to write 
literally to his dying day in order to keep the wolf from the 
door, and who lived on a fifth floor on the Place de la 
Madeleine, would as soon have committed a burglary in 
his own Ministry of the Interior as have used his position 
as a means of increasing his resources by speculations, 


of his office. 


A well-known Italian diplomatist, who has_ only 
recently left London to exchange his post for a more 
important one, told me a couple of years ago that, with very 
few exceptions, Italian Ministers—as distinct from diplo- 
matists —all ‘* feather their nests,’’ or at least endeavour 
todo so. Consequently, when a Disraeli, a Guizot, or a 
Jules Simon dies poor, his poverty is not only accounted 
a wonder, but a virtue, by almost every French, Italian, 
and Spanish journalist. To the very small number of 
statesmen of the so-called Latin nations thus distin- 
guished must be added the name of Francesco Crispi. 
The fact of his demise in peculiarly straitened circum- 
stances has been so prominently brought forward in 
France, Italy, and Spain as to tempt English scribes 
still further to emphasise this rare, not to say extra- 
ordinary, evidence of the honesty of a great—or reputedly 
great—-statesman of quasi-Latin origin. 

| do not profess to be more analytical in my diagnoses 
of eminent men’s characters than the majority of my 
English fellow-journalists, but I venture to doubt whether 
his ‘‘exceptional honesty ’’ in money matters compen- 
sated for his almost entire lack of the qualities that 
ordinarily go to the making of a great statesman. In my 
opinion, Crispi’s claim to such an appellation is altogether 
unfounded. He was practically an incendiary who at a 
very opportune moment turned fireman in order to save 
a fabric newly erected, and without the smallest co-oper- 
ation on his part, from desiruction. He was a con- 
spirator from the outset of his life, and, until the very 
end, conspiracy - which is sometimes disguised under 
the euphemism of ‘ political combination,’ was as the 
breath of his nostrils. When the political history of 
the latter half of the nineteenth century comes to be 
written, three men only will be deemed worthy of fore- 
most places in it--namely, Camillo Cavour, Otto von 
Bismarck, and Benjamin Disraeli. The three great 
plays due to their brains are called ‘* United Italy,”’ 
‘* United Germany,’’ and ‘*Imperialism.”’ Only one 
lived to see his work finished —-namely, the Great Chan- 
cellor. The other two departed life while their task was 
but half accomplished. Nevertheless, they will share with 
Bismarck the admiration of posterity. 


had unquestionably sterling col- 
laborators. Bismarck had the best in the shape of 
Wilhelm I. of Prussia, Moltke, von Roon, and he who 
for a short time was Emperor Frederick III. Disraeli up 
to his death had— Benjamin Disraeli ; and Camillo Cavour 
had Victor Emmanuel II. In spite ot this, those who 
weigh things carefully, irrespective of the wealth and 
importance of the three stages—otherwise countries—in 
whose interest those plays were conceived, will not hesitate 
to give the Italian the very foremost place. Crispi was 
not even an excellent stage-manager after the play had 
run for a considerable time, for he was in the habit of 
hectoring some of the actors and of wasting the resources 
of the directorate because he had not the courage to be 
unpopular—when he was in office. Crispi’s alliance with 
Bismarck, which many consider his foremost title to 
posthumous fame, has been the reverse of beneficial to 
Italy. According to Machiavelli, Belphegor never ceased 
to repent his union with the proud, cantankerous, and 
forbidding Honesta, who was for ever reminding him of 
the signal honour she had done to him by marrying 
him; and as to her pride and overbearing temper she 
added very expensive tastes, Belphegor finally ruined 
himself without having satisfied all of his spouse’s desires. 
Crispi was not responsible for Italy’s entering the Triple 
Alliance, but he tightened the bond instead of loosening 
it when he had the opportunity. 


These three men 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to Chess Editor. 
Heenert A Sarway.—Thanks for your letter. You will be gratified to 
learn that yeur excellent problem was much appreciated by our solvers. 
H S B (Norway), G RS, Anp Orners.—There is only one key-move to 
Problem No, 2989. 
G S J (Cobham).—If, as you propose, 1. B to K 3rd, P to Kt 4th, 2. B to 
B sq, P takes P is the defence. 


Your last problem is very good, It shall 


Banarst Das (Moradabad), 
appear shortly. 

A W Daniet.—-1. Q to B 8th (ch) is another solution. 

H D’O Bernarp 
publication. 

W Water (Luton) —No. 1 is an impossible position. How could the 
White Bishop be at Q R sq while the Q Kt P stands unmoved? The 
other problem shall be examined. 

The new position shall have every attention. 


AND Irvine CHaApin.—Good, and marked for carly 


L, Desances.—Many thanks. 

Sorrento, E J Winter Woop, and MARTIN F.--The problem deserves 
your good opinion. 

Correct So.vtion oF Proriem No. 2982 received from C A M 
Penang); of No, 2983 from C A M (Penang) and Banarsi Das (Me rada- 
bad; of No. 2984 from Richard Burke (Teldeniya, Ceylon) and Banarsi 
Das; of No. 2985 from Banarsi Das :Moradabad), M Shaida Ali Khan 
(Rampur), and Richard Burke (Ceylon) ; of No. 2987 from Cedric and 
Leonard Owen (Russia), and J Bailey (Newark); of No. 20988 from 
l Roberts, Cedric and Leonard Owen (Russia),and J Bryden( Wimbledon); 
of No. 2989 from J Hall, C H Allen, A J Allen, C E Perugini, C M A B, 
Miss D Gregson, F R Pickering, Henry A Donovan (Listowel), L Penfold, 
H Le Jeune, Eugene Henry (Lewisham), T Colledge Halliburton 
Edinburgh), ] D Tucker (Ilkley), Captain J A Challice (Great Yarmouth), 
and G T Hughes { Dublin). 


“ORRECT 

Burnett, 
(Brighton), J 
T Roberts, Frank Wilkinson (Hastings), Eugene Henry, 
Wood, and Alpha. 


So.utTions oF Prosiem No. 20900 received from Charles 
Martin F, J D Tucker (Ilkley), Sorrento, F W Moore 
Bryden (Wimbledon), G Stillingfleet Johnson (Cobham), 
+ J Winter 


IRVING CHAPIN. 
BLACK. 
Any move 


SotvutTion oF Prosiem No. 2989.—By 
WHITE. 

tr. R to K 3rd 

2. Mates. 


(Sunbury). 


PROBLEM No. 2992.—By C. W. 
BLACK, 





YwM“f 
V7 


YOY, 


— 
CAN 


WM 
\S 
Cx \ 


Y 


Z 














WHITE. 


White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHESS IN SCOTLAND. 
Game played between Messrs. J. M. FINLAYson and M. McKee. 
(Remove Black's K BP. 
wire (Mr. F.) Brack (Mr. Mck.) | WHite (Mr. F.) 
1. Pto K 4th } early without loss, the chances are 
, favour. 
2. Pto Q 4th P to Q 3rd | s 2 
Kt to Q B 3rd is another continuation, | TT Q Kt to Q and Kt to R th ; 
Then if 3. Pto Q sth, Kt to K B end, and | 12. Q to K sq Kt Kt 3) to Bs 
Black has as good a game as he is likely to| 13. B takes Kt Kt takes B 
yet at the odds, 14. B to B and B to Kt sth 
3}. Bto Q 3rd , 15. KttoQ jth Bto R sth 
1. Pto Q B 3rd 16. Q to K ard Q to Kt 4th 
Tn all such games P to Q B 3rd for White This move alone, threatening to win by 
is one of the very essentials, at as early Kt to R 6th (ch), is practically conclusive, 
a period as possible. but there is some more well-arranged play 
before the end. The game was awarded a 
brilliancy prize. 
17. K to R sq 
18. Pto K Kt 3rd 
19. K to Kt sq 
20. K takes B 
21. Kt to B 4th 
22. K takes Kt 
23}. K to Kt 2nd 


RLACK (Mr. McK.) 


Kt to Q B 5rd 


}. P to K 4th 
5. Pto Q sth 

Here White begins to go wrong. 
3rd, Kt to K B ard, Kt to R 
superior, Black cannot well gain the Pawn, 
Q Kt to Keand 
P takes P 
Kt to Kt 3rd 
Kt to B 3rd 
B to K and 
Castles 


B to R 6th 

B to Kt 7th (ch) 

Kt to R 6th (ch 

QO takes Q 

QO to R 3rd 

B to B 3rd (ch) 

B takes Kt 

P to QO Kt 4th 

Q to Q 7th (ch) 

P to Kt sth 

27.Q Rto Q sq R takes R (ch) 

28. K takes R R to B sq (ch 
Black wins. 


5. 
6. P to K B 4th 
7. Btakes P 

&. Bto Kt 3rd 
9. Kt to B 3rd 
10. Castles 

It is necessary for White to get up an 
early and well-sustained attack. This can 
generally be done by advancing P to K R 
4th, etc. When Black is allowed to Castle | 


CHESS IN RUSSIA. 
Game played between Mr. P. SAnourorr and an AMATEUR, 
(Seerlian Defence.) 
WHITE (Mr. S.) Brack (Amateur). 
Black appears by this to maintain the 
advantage gained after his forcible seven- 


teenth move, but subsequent play turns the 
tables. 


BLACK (Amateur). 


P to 2 B 4th 
2. Kt to K B 5rd P to K 3rd 
;. Kt to B ard PtoQR 3rd 
When the Kt goes to Kt sth, it may be! 21. O takes B 
well to play this move. At this point. when | 22, Pto Q Kt 3rd 
nothing is threatened, it is totally unneces- | 9) Kt to B d 
sary and a waste of time generally. P to | “9° oO . 2nc 
Q 4th, Pto K Kt 3rd, etc., are preferable. | 24. R to K sq 
}23. Kt to Kt 4th 


> Itakec P ‘ 
4 byt 2. Nong I 126. R to K B 3rd O to B 3rd 
5. akes t 7,0 > tr Y 
©. B to © srd RetoK Bord [20 Ret ond Sto Reg 
7. BtoK Kt sth B to K and 20. Kt to K qth £ 
8. Castles Kt to B 3rd | The game is evidently lost in this special 
r fa NT - ee p ge J ently kk is specia 
9% Kt takes Kt Kt P take s Kt j cove through the superiority of the Knight 
10. K to R sq P to K 4th against Bishop for manceuvring purposes 
ir, PtoK B 4th |and for position in end-game play 
Apparently, just one move too late On | 20. R to R end 
the previous turn, this move seemed very | 390, R to R 3rd R to Q B end 
useful, Some good, however, now begins. 31 ) to K B 3rd RtoKRB sq 


P to Q 3rd 32. R to K and 4 to Q and 
8 


wuiter (Mr. S.) 
1. Pto K 4th 


Q takes R P 
Oto R th 


B to Kt and 33. Pto K Kt qth to K end 

13. Oto K and Castles (KR) | 34. R to R sth to R 6th 

ry. R to B 3rd P to Q 4th 35. Pto Kt sth ra) to B 8th (ch) 

15.ORtoK Bsg 36. K to Kt and 
Probably Q R to Q sq was superior, almost | 37. P to Kt 6th 

forcing Black to play P to_Q sth at once. | 38. O to B and 

Black's central Pawns are a feature from this 30. to Q end 

stage, and they are cleve ay handled ; Q to R and 

5. P to Q sth 41. s to Kt sth 

16. Kt to QO sq P of B 4th 42. © to QO sth (ch) 

17. R to Kt 3rd P to B sth | ows th 

18. B takes Kt B takes B The 

B takes P 


19. B takes P 
20. Btakes P (ch) Q takes B 


Tr. 
12. Pto B sth 


Kt sq 
QO R to B 3rd 
B to B 3rd 
QR to Bsq 
K to R sq 
Resigns 
position long aimed at has been 
reached. R takes P ich) is threatened, and 
ino play can prevent nt. 


in his 


SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


observer once wrote a book on ‘ Insanity 
and Genius.’’ The title alone is significant. I hope 
I am in no sense misreading the intent and purport 
of the work when I say that one of its main contentions, 
as far as I can remember, was to demonstrate the 
narrow, or often imperceptible, line that appears to separate 
the territory of the cultivated mind from that wherein 
insanity dwells. The thesis that what we call genius is 
often to be found related to abnormal states of intellect, 
is probably one that is as old as thinking humanity itself. 
This opinion was certainly reflected by poets long before 
Dryden, whose lines 


A shrewd 


Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide, 


are familiar to us all. 


I have often felt intense sympathy for the eminent 
persons whose mental territory is thus placed in close 
juxtaposition, and by some extremists made _ identical 
with, the domain of those who exhibit aberrations of the 
mental state. Myself, 1 feel that the geniuses are being 
rather hardly dealt with in modern days, when even a 
wise man’s love-letters are not free from the prying eyes 
of the biographer, and when, it may be, the Socratic fate 
of having a teacup thrown at the head of a genius by his 
irate partner in life would certainly be dilated upon as 
a highly interesting incident in his career. In the first 
place, when we speak about genius being allied to 
insanity, it might be well for us to have some regard 
to the nature of the latter state or condition. Iam not 
unwise enough to attempt to define insanity. An old 
professor of mine was given to allege that if you did so in 
the course of, say, a criminal trial, you would either make 
the definition so wide that it would include the judge on 
the bench or so narrow that the prisoner at the bar would 
be left out. 


Until we have all settled, then, upon a definition of 
what insanity is, it would seem useless to discuss how 
nearly genuis is related to it. But one observer has at 
least been bold enough to formulate a definition. He 
alleges that a man is insane when he fails to adjust 
himself properly to his surroundings. | Perhaps’ this 
is as successful an idea of morbid mind-action as we 
may hope for. I can see how the advocates of the 
view that genius is a kind of insane predilection for 
getting at truth more rapidly than it is arrived at by other 
people, might found their case on the definition in question. 
A well-known Scottish scholar and divine in the days of 
knee-breeches was often seen wearing on one leg a white 
stocking and on the other a black one. Clearly he was 
out of touch with his environment, and was regarded in 
other ways as being ‘‘ eccentric,’’ but he was very far from 
being ‘‘ daft,’’ as they say in the North Country, all the 
same. What one may. assert is that where men of 
genius exhibit peculiarities of behaviour, forgetfulness of 
social duties, absentmindedness, and like traits of cha- 
racter, they illustrate an eccentricity which is, however, 
very far removed from insanity. Insane people are often 
eccentric. It would surely be passing the bounds of 
reason to assert that all eccentric men are insane. 


Very recently Mr. Havelock Ellis has been giving to 
the world the result of his researches on the diseases 
with which men of genius have been afflicted, and to 
which they have succumbed. There is more hope of 
getting at something interesting about geniuses from 
the physical side than from the mental aspect. Great 
intellects must vary in their brain-characters as regards 
their work as does one leaf from another; but the 
physical characters present a more hopefal field for 
research. Thus it has often been remarked that many 
intellectual men are small of stature, while many 
giants are feeble-minded. This is not a rule absolute, 
but it represents a condition of things sufficiently 
prominent to deserve noting. If the body grows very 
rapidly, and the brain—whose highest centres are the 
last to unfold—is left out in the cold somewhat, we can 
understand the want of intellectual power in the big man. 
It is a case of wee versd with the genius. His brain- 
centres develop rapidly, and, absorbing the vital energy, 
leave the body behind in the developmental race. % 


Mr. Ellis, however, labours in another field. He tells 
us that many eminent men have suffered from nervous 
ailments, a point perfectly appreciable when the exercise 
of *‘ great wits’’ is considered. They have often stam- 
mered and stuttered, for example, and, one might add, 
have often been slow of speech, and have shown diffi- 
culty in expressing themselves. [ can recall one 
notable example of this fact in the case of one of the 
most learned, distinguished, and genial men of the time. 
So feeble a lecturer was he that when he went to be 
knighted, leaving a certain Mr. Day to do his work at 
college, and returned to his class, his students had 
inscribed on the blackboard the text, ‘‘ Work ye, while 
it is called Day, for the Avzghkt cometh when no man 
can work.’’ <A great man seldom makes a good teacher. 


Our great men have been unduly afflicted with gout, 
which Dr. Sydenham, himself a martyr to that affliction, 
called ‘‘ the disease of kings.’’ Nor has epilepsy spared 
some of our geniuses ; but this ailment, it is well known, 
is often associated with a singularly high type of intellect. 
There has also been started a view of matters that 
geniuses, through their ailments, have often had to spend 
their lives in a kind of double fashion: between a period 
of mental activity when well, and a period of mental quiet 
when they have been ailing. The latter period, it is 
held, represents the reflective and recuperative brain-time, 
the former indicating its working hours. I fear this view 
will require much more elaboration than has yet been its 
fate. That, at least, which we may say of the genius at 
large, is that he is often physically weaker than other 
men, and probably so because his very excellences repre- 
sent a want of due proportion betwixt the work of his body 
and that of his brain. ; 
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DUKE OF CORNWALL AND YORK AT DUNEDIN. 


PHOTOGRAPHS RY GUY, DUNEDIN. 





rHE ROVAL PARTY WATCHING THE CHILDREN’S DEMONSTRATION 
ON THE CALEDONIAN GROUNDS. 


THE RECEPTION OF THE ROYAL PARTY. 


SE 


THE LUNCHEON IN THE CHORAL HALL TO VETERANS AND RETURNED TROOPS THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF CORNWALL LEAVING THE TRIANGLI 
FROM SOUTH AFRICA. AFTER LAYING THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF THE QUEEN 5 SIATUE, 
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CANVAS CITY: THE BOER REFUGEE CAMP AT VOLKSRUST. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE BRITISH CHAPLAIN, THE Rev. C. STANDISH ENSELL. 
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CHILDREN DIGGING TRENCHES IN THE DUST, HEWERS OF WOOD AND DRAWERS OF WATER. UNPACKING THE WAGONS. 


BOERS CUTTING UP WOOD FOR FUEL. 














COOKING-RANGES MADE OF BISCUIT-TINS. PICKABACK, AT THE PUMP. 








DISTRIBUTION OF FIREWOOD AND COAL, 
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SKETCHES AT THE NAVAL VOLUNTEERS’ REGATTA AT BRIGHTON, 


UNVEILING A STATUE OF THE LATE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE Al 
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The King seems to have definitely adopted the graceful 
method of leading his Consort by the hand when they are 
walking together on occasions of ceremony. This pretty 
fashion was much remarked upon by those present in the 
House of Lords at the opening of Parliament, and it was 
again adopted when the royal couple approached the 
catafalque of their late lamented sister to lay upon it their 


\N AFPERNOON TOILETTE FOR THE COUNTRY, 

last ‘tribute of affection. At that touching moment, no 
doubt, both the King and Queen remembered that their 
first meeting took place under the kindly auspices of the 
late Empress. It was arranged that the then Prince of 
\Wales and the young lady who at that date was called by 
the Prince Consort merely ‘* Princess of Holstein’: should 
have a first meeting that should appear to be casual, so 
that if they did not care for one another gossip might 
be obviated. The Prince of Wales, therefore, ostensibly 
went to witness the autumn manceuvres of the Prussian 
army on the Rhine, and these being, of course, attended 
by the Crown Prince of Prussia, accompanied by his wife, 
it was natural that the first interviews of the young 
people should take place under their auspices. in the 
Castle of Heidelberg, where they were staying. Queen 
Alexandra was but sixteen at the date of that fateful 
interview, at which ‘‘the young people took a great 
liking to each other,’’ and her future was decided. No 
effect will be produced on dress by the mourning ordered 
to be worn for the late Empress. Everybody was already 
provided with black, and this is the dullest time of all 
the year in fashion, when we do not want to get any 
fresh frocks, 


[am sorry to learn from Mrs. Archibald Little, who 
founded an anti-foot-binding society for the benefit of 
the Chinese women, which was taken up by many 
influential Chinese, that this movement is quite checked 
for the present by recent events. She knows that many 
of the native families in which the girls’ feet had been 
unbound have had to resume the practice, at least in 
appearance, else they would have been injured or killed 
by their neighbours for having so far associated them- 
selves with the foreigners as. to be prevailed upon by 
those detested influences to give up a national custom. 
All the good work that was being done for the Chinese 
women in the medical direction, too, not only in curing 
the present sufferers from disease, but in training native 
girls to help their suffering fellow-countrywomen in the 
future, is ata standstill, Is it not sad ? 


The agony caused to the poor little Chinese girls by 
foot-binding is frightful, and only comparable to, if it does 
not-even exceed, the magnitude of that caused by the 
early marriages of India. Anybody who pretends that 
our-own customs are to be named in comparison with these 
evil’ practices exaggerates absurdly. Yet we are not 
without our own needless and foolish sources of suffer- 
ing from custom or fashion—tight corsets and trailing 
skirts twining round the feet, for instance. The latter 
blunder is attacked by Dr. May Dickenson Berry in a 
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letter to the Z7mzes. She points out that this habit, quite 
apart from the inconvenience caused to the wearer’s self, 
is probably directly responsible for the spread of disease. 
The dust picked up by a trailing skirt, even off a 
railway-platform or the floor of a shop, is carried home 
and scattered on our carpets. ‘‘ Baby, crawling over the 
carpet, may transfer the germs further, vid his fingers to 
his mouth.’’ Dreadful idea, though too true! But on the 
other hand, is it really the case that when long skirts 
are, as now, in fashion, the wearers allow them to trail 
out of doors? I trow not. Except for a few 
minutes, and by accident, a long skirt is held up 

in the wearer’s hand out of the dust, and, as a 
matter of fact, it is, when held up, less a carrier of 

dust than the so-called ‘‘walking-length,’’ that 

only just clears the ground. To avoid catching up 

the dust, a skirt must be at least four inches off 

the ground. In wet weather it must be even shorter 

in order to keep out of the rnaud. Now, the ordinary 

‘‘ walking-skirt ’’ nearly touches the ground, and 

we all of us know perfectly well by unpleasant 
experience that such skirts do, in fact, take home 

more of the dirt of the roads than do trained ones 

that are carried in the hand, as every decent 
woman does carry a train out of doors. From 

the personal point of view, the obligation to carry 

the train all the time is a detestable burden. 


Will a really practical walking-skirt evolve at 
last out of all the talk, and out of the genuine 
necessity that women are under in these days of 
active life for a rational style of dressing in our 
climate ? There is little sign of that most desirable 
consummation. Perhaps the dread of consumption 
germs will effect for us at the hands of men the 
reform that as a sex we are too weak to arrange 
for ourselves. There can be no question that 
flowing robes are the more elegant and gracious to 
behold. It is ov/y reason and hygiene that are 
opposed thereunto. And so well are we trained to 
regard the grace and pleasing character of all we 
do as of more consequence than the reasonable- 
ness and solid benefit, that it is not surprising that 
we are not strong enough to abandon those 
cherished qualities in our toilette for the sake of 
mere rational considerations. But change is our 
delight, and perchance is the master spirit of 
Fashion’s court ; so that we are possibly weary of 
our clinging graceful trained gowns, and ready for 
the reform that my Paris authority announces as 
having already arrived there in the following terms: 
‘*Simple country gowns are now being cut at 
least two fingers’ length above the ground. 
They are finished with a shaped flounce, but 
are of a reduced width round the bottom, though 
to give them grace they are still cut with a good 
sweep round the edge. In linen particularly 
these little toilettes are being much worn by 
women who care about country exercise and sport. 
There is generally a skirt and bolero to match, 
the latter being made to take off when wished, or 
worn over a shirt of soft, white muslin or batiste 
with stiff-starched collar and cuffs ; a tie of soft 
silk passing under the collar and a leather belt 
more or less decorated round the waist. This 
genre of gown is much more commodious than 
the elegant fragilities of mousseline-de-soie, 
embroidered muslin, and trailing crépe-de-Chine 
for moving over the stones of the beach or amidst 
the heather, or through the bushes in the shady 
places where it is so good to shelter oneself from the 
sun during the hottest hours of the summer.’’ The 
autumn tailor style, too, is to mean a shortened skirt. 


Garden-parties are the delightful form of hospitality 
that is at present in season, and for those occasions the 











A NAVAL CHALLENGE CUP, 


The challenge cup for the open sailing race at Brighton Navai Cruising 

Club Regatta, on Aug. 17, took the form of a very handsomely chased 

and fluted two-handled cup, the order for which was entrusted by the 

proprietors of the Darly Telegraph to J. W. Benson, Ltd., of Ludgate 
Hill and Old Bond Street. 
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pretty gowns illustrated are designed. They are simple 
enough to wear at home in the afternoon or nice enough 
to don to go to a garden-party or a flower-show or rustic 
féte. That one which is constructed of pleated lawn, 
and decorated with narrow black velvet ribbon drawn 
through the interstices of the lace and tied in a natty 
bow with ends left dangling, is remarkably c#zc and 
original. The hat is a ‘‘flop’’ of lace, with black velvet 
bow harmonising with the rest of the costume. The other, 
also of lawn, is a simpler gown, but redeemed from any 


A GARDEN-PARTY GOWN OF LAWN. 


thought of insignificance by its handsome embroidered 
collar; the shady hat is trimmed with a wreath of flowers. 


It is generally known that Messrs. Waring, the 
eminent furnishers, who hold the appointment of uphol- 
sterers and decorators to H.M. the King, have secured a 
site over an acre in extent with a long frontage to Oxford 
Street, and that they will shortly erect thereon com- 
modious and completely equipped show-rooms and offices, 
where everything in connection with the furnishing of the 
house will be obtainable. In order to give additional 
éc/at to this great enterprise, and further to signalise the 
growth of their business, Messrs. Waring propose to 
introduce a new decorative style which, while it will be 
characterised by originality in treatment, will also be 
governed by that marked taste and refinement for which 
they are distinguished. As this style synchronises with 
the early years of the King’s reign, and is directly asso- 
ciated with the artistic revival to which his Majesty has 
given such warm encouragement, it will probably be 
known hereafter as the ‘‘ Edward VII.’’ style, and in 
such case would possess an historic value and importance, 
like those belonging to the styles of the best periods of 
French and English art in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 


After tennis or any other exercise a delightful addition 
to the washing-basin is the well-known Florida Water, a 
perfume of a fragrant and refreshing kind. When put on 
the handkerchief this scent does not cloy after a time, as 
some do, for it is the genuine extract of sweet flowers. 
The legend of Florida is that a Spanish adventurer went 
there expecting to find the site of the Garden of Eden, 
and though he could not fix upon the spot exactly, 
he found so many delicious flowers blooming that he 
named the region ‘‘Florida.’’ From those flowers 
is Florida Water now extracted for our refreshment ; it 
is good for the skin, and cooling and invigorating to 
the nerves. 


How sad it is to hear of the numerous deaths of little 
children as soon as the summer comes! Many of them 
might be saved by more care in keeping the delicate little 
systems free from acidity and accumulated indigestions. 
For this, as well as for ladies themselves, Dinneford’s Fluid 
Magnesia, which all chemists sell, is often of the greatest 
service. It is one of the oldest proprietary medicines in 
existence, as one realises when one reads that it was 
endorsed amongst others by Sir D. Davies, physician to 
King William IV. It is useful to counteract gout and all 
acid states of the stomach. FILOMENA. 
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HES BRASSWARE. 3 :$ ST. 
POLISHE R . THE WORLD'S MOST MARVELLOUS CLEANSER AND POLISHER weevee RUOT 


POLISHES COPPER. iat REMOVES DIRT. 
E's REMOVES TARNISH. 


POLISHES FIRE-IRONS. 
S DEON EL BRAND REMOVES STAINS. 


AS . 
POLISHES GLASSWARE SOAP. 


POLISHES MARBLE. Will do a day’s work in an! hour. REMOVES CORROSIONS. 


POLISHES STEEL. WoOonm'’rT WASGE CLOTESES. CLEANS EVERYTHING. 


For a thousand uses in Household, Shop, and Factory. 
LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT, CHESHIRE. 
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WRECK OF H.M.S 
ws SF. hd 
The wreck of the V7fZer 
attracted large congrega- during the Naval Man- 
tions at Westminster ceuvres has been the subject 
Abbey on the first two be of a court-martial on board 
Sunday afternoons of the f the flag-ship Vzctfory at 
month; and strangers Portsmouth. Lieutenant 
from all parts ef England Speke, in his account of the 
and from America have disaster, said that he left 
taken the opportunity Portland early one afternoon 
of hearing Canon Gore at with orders to reconnoitre 
the evening service in the Alderney and Guernsey, and 
nave. to return and report the same 
| } <4 % [ven] Th: ¥ Hee 
, ' , evening. That meant speed, 
rhe Bishop of ys oe me and he proceeded at twenty 
ter, who N es ‘eo tik os knots, sighting the Casquets 
holiday in } "tll “ ‘daly / a as his first land after Port- 
x04 ” pon un i asrac ee -¥ vtreeee land. Alterations of course 
» , TT , - 3 . ~ . 
of September. ns e is to : or phy S Behe tee were made now and again 
Ph ae Cc .. vee hi h : acs to avoid dangers off Alder- 
“(° oTe , . ‘ —s ps 
Church Brichte rhe Tue ; , % Kg ~ ney, and to escape the notice 
ao Ge sighton on lues- seme Ser en gs ; of the enemy. Then the 
we dath viet i | 7 ba ; haze deepened into a dense 
: : | ' Nii shite : ; mist, and the V7Aer struck 
Canon Scott Holland j "6 » and the Pe 
. : a rock when at ten knots 
preached to a_ very large / : . : . 
inwadt ky speed, breaking her pro- 
congregation at ats ellers Helplessly she 
Mary’s Cathedral Church, | ; f ’ ie arg hat ig) alg: SE 
aS , drifted on to the _ rocks, 
Edinburgh, on Sunday, ‘ A : 
irae | carried by a tide estimated 
and paid a-= striking - oe - 
pam at two knots. The engine- 
tribute to the late Bishop " : ' ; ‘ { 
Westcott rooms soon filled with water, 
: —— : and the abandonment of the 
Canon Benham left wreck needs no justification 
Mirren at the beginning from those who look at the 
of last week for London, photograph taken of it. The 
after three weeks’ holiday | Lieutenant said he could 
in Switzerland. _———— only attribute the position 
es be —_ ; of the ship on striking to an 
under - estimation of the 
local tides, which were at 
al spring. This view the court 
Photo. Legendre and Levick. also took, adding that in- 


ECCLESIASTICAL 
NOTES. 


Canon Armitage Robinson 





One of the most success- 
ful of the recently appointed 
London clergy is the 
Rev. Robert Catterall, 
Vicar of St. Augustine’s, LAUNCH OF THE FIRST UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SUBMARINE TORPEDO-BOAT, ‘‘ ADDER,”’ sufficient precautions had 
Highbury, where Canon ON JULY 22. been adopted to fix the 
MeCormic 3 ete eng The vessel was built at the Crescent Shipburlding Yard, Elizabeth Port, New Fersey, after the plans of the Holland Submarine a a pose Ae go 

ni m va ( et Boat Company. She ts the first of an order of stx given by the United States Government, and the construction of simtlar boats ts ings. -ONSIC ering, 10W 
James’s, Piccadilly. On contemplated by the British Government. ever, the important nature of 
a recent Sunday, in answer : the services in which he was 
to an appeal from the Vicar for a sum of £1000, to St. George’s, in the absence of Dr. Whyte, and at every employed, they adjudged him to be merely reprimanded. 
be used in renovating and ventilating the church, the service the church has been crowded. The l’7fer was the first war-ship fitted with the Parsons 
£1810. marine turbines ; she was built on the Tyne and launched 
The Rev. G. Campbell Morgan has been addressing in 1899. Her length was 210 feet; she had a dis- 

The Rev. Hugh Black, of St. George’s United Free a great Baptist Convention at Chicago, and his public placement of 310 tons; and her speed was about forty- 
Church, Edinburgh, leaves for America at the end of this appearances in America are said to have been uniformly three miles an hour. The pains expended upon her as 
month, and will be absent until November. During the successful. In letters recently received in London he a sort of test-boat for naval service will not be forfeited 


congregation raised a sum of 


holiday season Mr. Black has been the preacher at speaks hopefully of the future of his Northfield work.—V. by circumstances over which the builders had no control. 
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Committees on receipt of Wire or Special and Original Designs 


Letter, . : : : NS — et oF : i prepared Free for Committecs and 
: . ; Others, 


GOLDSMITHS COMPANY, 


GOLDSMITHS COMPANY, 
112, REGINT STREET, W. 


112, REGENT STREET, W. 


Illustrated Catalogue ) FER ‘ ty 4 Lay | Selections Forwarded on 
Post Free pore Approval. Carriage Paid, 
on Application. - ’ af iy at the Company's Risk. 


or ea rsenepaeetmngirw <astnchy anaes ones nai 


AWARDED AWARDED 


THE GRAND PRIX, GROUP OF SOLID SILVER PRESENTATION PLATE. Prices on Application. THE GRAND PRIX, 
Panis, 1900. Tw E Paris, 1900. 


GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY 


GLASGOW —) uED. 


Show-Rooms: 112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. ( ii Giles Avante 


Telephone: 3729 Gerrard, (The GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, Ltd. (A. B. Savory & Sons), late of Cornhill, E.C,, is trensferred to this W. ( Since: * ‘Argennon, London,” 


renee tn 
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Chubby 
Cheerful 
Children 


are those who are fed properly on the food designed by nature. Remember that it is not 
the quantity of food a child takes that benefits it. The secret of its health and well-being is 
in the quantity it digests. The infant stomach will only digest certain things in certain 
proportions, and nothing else. And whatever remains undigested in the stomach produces 
irritation and an endless train of attendant evils. The child cannot develop, and is fretful 
and weakly. The food of a child must be light and nutritive. It must be rich in those 
ingredients which go to form the flesh, blood, bone, muscle, nerve, and brain of the 


rapidly growing child. No oTHER FOOD IS THE PROPER FOOD. 


/MELLIN’S FOO 


contains an abundance of the natural essentials to infant nutrition. It is easily digested 
and rapidly absorbed. Send for free sample bottle, mentioning this paper, to Mellin’s 


Food Works, Peckham, S.E. 








PLEASURE! 





=e 
<€@H@q AGCSekIAR : J NEWTON MAPPIN 


has become so important a factor of 
pleasure in so many homes, and es- 
pecially in the homes of those whose 
names are synonymous with culture ; pee y. ae ILLUSTRATED 
and refinement, that it is an object of pe i —. 
interest to everyone who gives any | y 4 100 
thought to his own or his family’s % VARIETIES, 
pleasure 


Because one man likes a certain article is no proof that another will. When, 

however, enthusiasm for the same article steadily increases from year to 

year, there is conclusive proof that it must have unusual value. The man 
who does not give himself a fair oppor- 
tunity to learn what this value is, cuts 
himself off from the means of judging 
the benefit he might derive from it. 


Che Weolian is a solo orchestra, 
upon which any one can play, irre- 
spective of musical training, any class 
and style of music ever composed, and 
control the expression to suit his or her 


own taste. 


We make Aeolians costing from £350 to £600,and we make 
Aeolians which can be bought for as littie as £24, 

The smallest instrument embodies the same principles, is 
just as perfect in construction, and plays just as many se- 
lections as the most expensive models. 

Aecolians may be purchased by moderate monthly payments 
when desired. You are invited to visit our warerooms, if for 
no other reason than to learn more about this remarkable 
instrument—what it is and what it will do. If you are unable 
to call, and the subject interests you, we shall be pleased to 


send you descriptive catalogue «5. 
| 
The “ Kimberley ”’ Suit Case, in Solid Leather: size, 26 inches; completely fite 


225 REGENT LREET. oNDON. me N Sterling Silver and Ivory Requisites, as Illustrated, Price 228 105. 
7 2 A A oO 2S ? b, IN. 
_ . "i 
Hime & Addison, Manchester. Marr, Wood & Co., Glasgow. Joshua Marshall & Co., Ltd., Bradford. ONLY LONDON ADDRESSES 
See re Se cE Roburgn. ‘Stockley © Sabin Birmingham. Arthur Witsos, Peck &Co.,gnetneis~ 1| 158 TO 162, OXFORD ST., W., And 2, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C 
come a -o., Edinburgh. Stockh , Birmingh rt fitson, Pec .. Sh , 
eens incr snueiaiait nde.” 3: pedesinpar oro: x5 Nottingham. ’ "y bd ’ *" owe 
Pacing the Ma eH “ 


Dundee, Milsom & Son, Bath. ‘ 
Hips, Plymouth. oo & Hall, Brighton. 
Zte., ete. 











oe Perth. Turner & Phill 1 » 
Marr, Wood & Co., Aberdeen. Gray & Son, York. SHEFFrIeLD— MANCHESTER— AIX-LES-BAINS JOHANNWESBUTG 


Be POPE a a a RR THE ROYAL WORKS. ST, ANN’S SQUARE. GALLERIE NUMA BLANC. 4, VON BRANDIS SQUARE 
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THE BUILDINGS FOR THE LIGHT CURE AT LONDON HOSPITAL. PROFESSOR NIELS FINSEN, INVENTOR OF THE CURE. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA AND rHE LIGHT CURE FOR LUPUS. 


THE LIGHT CURE FOR LUPUS. on the face instead of on the lungs, destroying the and putting to test among ourselves the treatment already 

5 parts affected. Patients thus afflicted heard with a hope pronounced a success in Denmark. In an outbuilding, 

If the light cure for lupus has not had a good trial and longing, perhaps hardly possible of translation with wooden walls and a skylight, are the chambers 
in London, it has not been the fault of Professor into words, the rumours of a remedy. A _ Danish which begoggled patients enter to expose the injured 
Nicls Finsen, its inventor, or of the London Hospital, Professor began to be named, and Queen Alexandra part to a battery of artificial light. The Queen herself 
or of Queen Alexandra. Six months ago we heard seized the opportunity by which her native land con- has visited the Hospital, and the results of the treat- 
that the effort was to be made in London to put ferred a benefit on the land of her adoption. The ment, to which individual favourable testimony is already 
a limit to the ravages of the wolfish disease. Doctors Professor was summoned, and the London Hospital given, will be duly placed before the medical world in 
diagnosed it as a sort of consumption, which fastens was chosen as the place for reducing theory to practice official form. 





TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. 


SGRUBB’S ‘0° AMMONIA 
FLUID 
MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquitc Bites. Invigorating in Hot Climates. 
Restores the Colour to Carpets. Cleans Plate and Jewellery 

















Price ls. per Bottle. Of all Grocers, Chemists, Eic. 





SCRUBB & CO., GUILDFORD STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON, S.E. 


Wares, cock, SIR: JOHN BENNETT, Lrp, sisten sworn 
: ot INSTALMENTS : 


Full Particulars 


MANUFACTURERS 
will be given or sent 


KY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT — TSN , -. ANC ‘ 
Y ~ d Fe: : g owe ~e\ J] on application. 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, Ms Ss Cl Mey) || LL ge 
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The Royal Observatory, is called to our Large, Choice, 
and Valuable Stock of 


The British, Indian, 


The Admiralty, x > \\ XN y,. Hl hS fae in 
: a. tn : AN ji / DIAMONDS and 


Russian, Persian, and OTHER GEMS. 


French Governments, <4 BD =< : = ; SiG a p —— f 
And the Principal Railway ™ = - a . Aa CLOCKS. 


Comsanies, i es 


The ** Cheapside’ Silver Keyless }-plate | The Standard j-plate English Keyless | Gold Keyless j-plate English Half- | Silver Keyless Minute Chronograph. . st Stock in. 
English Lever, Jewelled in 13 Actions, | Half-Chronometer. Jewelled through- Cememanpater, — Fee t.. j Sea Recent ngg vg The Fine Pri 

2 eter t ne ‘ | : : Any OE? ubies, Chronometer Balance, 18-carat 118 ate registe: 8, 
iLLUSTRATE D vecaeceovel "|. podem out in Rubies. Breguet Hair Spring. Gold Extra Strong Case, Crystal Glass. | Seconds, and Fifths of a Second. London at rices 


Dust Tight . >: Wrsigrtse + ‘ 
23; ditto in Gola, £15. In Gold, £25; in Silver, £15. £21; ditto in Silver, £10. | From £5; ditto in Gold, from 220. Lower than ever. 





CATALOGUES 65, CH EA PSI DE, LON DON, E.C. A Written Guarantee given with 


POST FREE, 
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fartNET Modern 'S Brilliant ay Amusing S48™ 





MAGA or 
Ne CLevenwess 


PUBLISHED ET FASCINATING 
TO ENTERTAIN READING 
NOT FOR 
TO INSTRUCT CLEVERNESS THE HOLIDAYS 











—, ca SS see we 


. 


ji THE MAGAZINE THAT’S DIFFERENT | 
READ ONE NUMBER THEN YOU WILL UNDERSTAND WHAT THIS VEANS | 


a 
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Price One Shilling CONTENTS On Sale Everywhere 


A New Bonnet for Mary .. Caroline Duer\ At the Sign of the Dial . : .. Fohn Winwood Soliloquies in the Shade .. m L. de V. A. 
Summer Shadowgraphs.. Yames Yay O'Connell | Why Love is Blind i. af : Elsa Barker Nan Puyster’s Godmother Harry C. Carr 
His Large Family Blanche Elizabeth Wade | The Queen of the Far Country Prince Vladimir Vaniatsky Resurgam ; ; Edith Sessions Tupper 
The Wish that Came True Guy Wetmore Carryl | A Summer Idyl oa ie i, R. A. Munkittrick The Peril of Pride ‘ G. W. Wharton 
Untying the Knot - .. Mrs. Sherwood | Underbrush .. ve a - .. JFulien Gordon Love's Limitations ; Rov Farrell Greene 
Twilight in the City .. Clinton Scollard | Two Lullabies is . Katherine La Faree Norton The Companion to Virtue Gertrude F. Lynch 
Two Standpoints re Elizabeth R. Finley | Fadette—New Orleans P 2 Malcolm Douglas Helen of Troy a a St. George Best 
Mrs. Mack’s Example .. /lora Bigelow Dodge | The Transmogniication of Dan .. fl. J. W. Dam Fulfilment Du field Osborn 
The Pomps of Satan .. Edgar Saltus | Bondage i : a Charlotte Becker The Picture over the Mantle Yustus Ales Forman 

| 

| 


ino isn 


NMOemMm=-+ UM 


JUST OUT 


Marionettes rh aE Theodosia Garrison | The Island of Love a Richard Stillman Powell Cendrillon 55 .. Michel Provins 
The Widow % Re R. L. C. White | The Supreme How ‘ : Madison Cawein The Wisdom of Beth .. Edward W. Barnard 
His Prophylactic Flirtation .. Guy Somerville | Brocton Mott, Realist*  .. ~ : Aate Jordan Merely Material . “- Mary S. Holbrook 
Compensation nis Paul Laurence Dunbar The Coquette i e co os ¥. Rk. B. Dream-Sense an “4 .. George Birdseve 
The Price of Honour .. .. Lloyd Osbourne * £20 prize story. A Snow-Storm in August /rank Roe Latchelder 


4 Publishing Office of THE SMART SET, 90-93, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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PEARS PEARS PEARS PEARS PEARS PEARS PEARS PEARS PEARS 


PEARS PEARS PEARS PEARS PEARS PEARS PEARS PEARS LARGEST STOCK IN WORLD 
Peaans% See = pees SSS THE 


= i 
} 

' i PEARS In HALF-HOOP, MARQUISE, GIPSyY, 

EARS PEARS and all other Designs, Set with 


PEARS pears | | BRILLIANTS, EMERALDS, PEARLS, RUBIES, 


PEARS | PEARS SAPPHIRES, OPALS, TURQUOISE, 











PEARS PEARS 
PEARS At Makers’ Cash Prices, showing 


One-third Savine. 


PEARS 


nee By Royat WARRANT PEARS 


PEARS) PEARS 


PEARS PEARS 
SiLE CARDS 


|PEARS s po 
Senet: S OA PMAK ERS , , ' hac 
PEARS y ee 
PEARS ‘ - . Old Jewellery and Watches 


PEARS BP EARS > taken in Exchange. 





PEARS Can be obtained on The 7ines well-hoown plan 
of monthly payments of £1 and upwards, 


PEARS \ 

AWS Lc ff PEARS o WATCHES, Clocks, “Imperial” and Silver Plate, on 
PEARS}: cafe Ol@'elare | PEARS ‘ “The Times” Popular Plan of Monthly Payments, 
| . _ < a A.D. tgot Book and Order Forms Post Free 














pPeans Qa J.w. BENSON, I.-rv., 
PEARS | 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C, 
7 25, OLD BOND STREET, W. 


PEARS 
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PEARS 
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PEARS 
PEARS 


HIS MAJESTY oe j A PERFECT FLOW OF INK! 


PEARS | is an INVALUABLE AID to CELERITY and COMFORT in 


PEARS) Aint WRITING. This is attained by using 
PEARS 
PEARS: 
ot ra THE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN 
voor e iPEARS és 
MADE IN THRER SIZES, Al 


PEARS || PEARS 


| ONLY rd 10/6, 16/6, * 25/- 


PEARS PEARS 


paps G RAND PRI rca KC WP) rhe KING of FOUNTAIN Pons. 


PEARS! ——— . 2 mae 
; jpears | |i ‘2anl| GENERAL R. S. S. BADEN-POWELL write 
ba _/ MO 00) PEARS — ' “Your pens were of the greatest use to me during the late Pp ogg 
. the thing 


in Rhodesia, both for drawing and writing; they are just 
(PARIS EXHIBITION 1Q00— BRITISH AWARDS) 

















PEARS | >t) one wants in the field.” 


PEARS Please send Steel Pen and Specimen of Handwriting when Ordering. 
PEARS Complete Illustrated Catalogue Post Free on application to 


CRABS 7 MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 93, Cheapside, E.C. ; 


a ere sere en I PEARS WBA tes 
PEARS PEARS PEARS. F E/ Wal WM, 95a, Regent St., W., LONDON; 3, Exchange St., MANCHESTER ; 
PEARS PEARS PEARS PEARS PEARS PEARS PEARS PEARS PEARS \ WH Secetaaiahe. Ge Ruane ée Opera, PARIS. 


R EAR 
PEARS PEARS PEARS PEARS PEARS PEARS PEARS PEARS PEARS PEARS - TO BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 
The will (dated Aug. 28, 1899), with three codicils (dated 
Nov. 28, 1899, and Aug. 13 and Dec. 24, 1900), of 
Colonel Sir John Hardy Thursby, first Baronet, of 
Ormerod .House, Burnley Holmhurst, Christchurch, and 
37, Ennismore Gardens, who died on March 16, was 
proved on Aug. 10 by Sir John Ormerod Scarlett Thursby, 
Bart., the son, Robert Handsley, and Walter Southern, 
the executors, the value of the real and personal estate 
being £696,210. The testator, after confirming his 
marriage settlement, bequeaths to his wife, Dame Louisa 
Harriett Thursby, £1000, the use and enjoyment of 
Holmhurst, with the furniture therein, the farm stock there, 
and during her widowhood an annuity of £3000; to his 
eldest son, £1000, certain family portraits, and the 
furniture and domestic effects at Omerod House, and the 
collieries, properties, and business carried on under the 
style of ‘the executors of John Hargreaves,’’ with the 
book debts and capital and the freehold and leasehold 
properties ; to his son George James the Ascot Cup won by 
Convent, his racing pictures, horses, guns, and dogs, and 
upon trust, for him £17,000; upon trust for his daughter 
Mrs. Violet Littledale, £10,000, and the leasehold 
premises, 26, Cranley Gardens ; and, upon trust, for 
his daughter Mary Eleanor, £12,500, his residence, 
37, Ennismore Gardens, and during the widowhood 
of Lady Thursby an annuity of £400. He _ further 
bequeaths £1000 to the Victoria Hospital for Burnley 
and District; £600 to Robert Handsley; and £300 each 


to his other executors ; Leo to Sarah 
Fraudentheil; and legacies to servants. _On the death 
of his wife, he gives Holmhurst and the contents to 
his son George James, and certain plate between his 
two sons. His real and copyhold property is to follow 
the trusts of the settled fumily estates, and part of his 
plate is to devolve as heirlooms therewith. ‘The residue 
of his personal estate he leaves, upon trust, for his son 
George James and his two daughters. 

The will (dated April 2, 1900), with a codicil (dated 
Aug. 8 following), of Mr. James Lumb, J.P., D.L., of 
Homewood, Whitehaven, Cumberland, who died on 
May 14, was proved on july 31 at the Carlisle District 
Re gistry by Edward James Machell Lumb, the son, and 
Major George Hughes Le Fleming, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate being £179,076. The testator 
bequeaths £15,000 to his son Loftus Gerard William 
Lumb; £20,000, upon trust, for his daughter Mrs, 
Constance Harriet Elizabeth ‘Jeffe rson; £15,000, upon 
trust, for his daughter Helen Juliana ‘Lumb ; #200 to 
Major Le Fleming; and £100 to Sarah Graham. The 
residue of his property he leaves to his son Edward James 
Machell Lumb. 

The will (dated March 25, 1899) of Mr. Samuel Pope, 
K.C., Recorder of Bolton, of 74, Ashley Gardens, who 
died on July 22, was proved on Aug. 6 by Charles Henry 
Mason and Frederick Walker, the executors, the value 
of the estate being £74,024. The testator bequeaths 
£1000 to his niece Margaret Bury; £500 each to his 
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Mary Ann- 





executors ; £2000 to his clerk, Charles Taylor Barlow ; 
his furniture and household effects to his niece Elizabeth 
Bury; and legacies to servants. The residue of his 
prope ty he leaves as to two sixths to his niece Elizabeth 
Bury ; two sixths to his niece Florence Maud Wright ; one 
sixth to his nephews Samuel and William Rushton Pope 
and his niece Phebe Pope ; and one sixth to the unmarried 
daughters of his sister Phebe Lankester. 

The will (dated Sept. 27, 1898), with a codicil (dated 
une 29, 1900), of the Right Rev. William Stubbs, D.D., 
3ishop of Oxford, of The Palace, Cuddesdon, was proved 

on Aug. 12 by William Walter Stubbs and Launcelot 
Henlock Ascough Stubbs, the sons, and John Gamon, the 
executors, the vi ‘alue of the estate amounting to £48,757. 
The testator gives £500, an annuity of £500, a sucht 
of his household furniture, etc., as she may select, to his 
wife, Margaret ; £200 to his friend and chaplain, Ernest 
Edward Holmes ; and the residue of his property between 
his children. 

The will (dated Sept. 30, 1898) of the Rev. George 
Drinkwater Bourne, F.S.A., J.P., D.L., of Weston 
Subedge, Gloucester, Hon. Canon of Gloucester Cath- 
edral, who died on Jan. 31, has been proved by the Rev. 
Francis Edward Broome Witts, the son-in-law, and 
Thomas Brocklebank, the executors, the value of the 
estate amounting to £36,675. He gives £1000 and 
certain lands and premises in Gloucester, Warwick, 
Worcester, and Liverpool to his daughter Mrs. Margaret 
Hole Witts, and upon trust for her, £10,000 and £3200 








An ENTIRELY ORIGINAL combination of the Choicest Growths of Tobacco. 


DREW & SONS, PICCADILLY CIRCUS," LonDow. 


SPECIALISTS 
IN THE 
MANUFACTURE 
OF THE 


QUALITY | 


DRESSING 
BAGS 


AND 


FITTED 
CASES 


NEW & EXCLUSIVE 
DESIGNS. 
SUPPLYING 2/3 per 1b. Tin. Of all Tobacconists, 
PURCHASERS : 
DIRECT From 
cenmemananansicnian Nutrient Vaane Double that of Ordinary Caooeints. 

ALL INTERMEDIATE PROFITS, 
THE LARGEST anp 
FINEST stock In LonDON 
TO SELECT FROM. 





Customers’ 
Own Fittings 
Adapted when 
desired. 
Designs and 
Estimates Free 
on application, 


ony a ve mane He PAC: capris inc 

















SKETCH OF A LADY’S FITTED CASE, 
Recently Designed and Manufactured throughout by DREW & SONS, 
for Wedding Presentation. 


DREW & SONS, Actual PATENT “EN ROUTE” TEA PATENT 


Makers of AND LUNCHEON BASKETS | WOOD FIBRE TRUNKS. 


FLORILINE 


FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH, 


Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. 
PREVENTS the DECAY of the TEETH 
RENDERS THE TEETH PEARLY WHITE, 

Is partiy composed of Honey, and Extracts from Sweet Herbs and Plants. 
Is PERFECTLY HARMLESS and DELICIOUS to the TASTE. 

Of all Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World, 2s. 6A. per Bottle. 

















In Boxes, 2/6. In Packets, 1/-, 6d. 


Delicious Flavour, 
143, New Bond Street, London. See 





| Extreme Digestibility. 








ROUBERISONS 


Whisky 





BE SURE TO ASK FOR 


MULHENS A 


Choice Perfumes 


REFUSE 
RHINE VIOLETS =: 
MARSHAL NIEL  s=z2zzn-~ 





SUBSTITUTES. 
MW BOTTLESAT 
RHINE GOLD ersstnnersom 

e Lag DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY 
MALMAISON 3iitscisiian 


Dundee 


MULHENS? 4711 DEPOT, 
62.NEW BONDS? IONDONY | 





Gn cagquisile old Uended seoteh whidshy 
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TO MOTHERS. 
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MIT TERT Chbhahll Pe 
t 


Has been used over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers 
for their children while teething with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pains, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaea. 


a ei 
OR IRRITATIONS OF THE SKIN, RASHES, HEAT, 


Perspiration, Lameness, and Soreness incidental to Canoeing, Riding, 

Cycling, Tennis, or any Athletics, no other application so soothing, 
cooling, and refreshing as a bath with CUTICURA SOAP, followed by gentle 
anointings with CUTICURA, the Great Skin Cure. 


Millions of Women use CuTICURA Soap for preserving, purifying, and beautifying the skin, 
for cleansing the scalp of crusts, scales, and dandruff, and the stopping of falling hair, for soften- 
ing, whitening, and soothing red, rough, and sore hands, for baby rashes and chafings, in the form 
of baths for annoying irritations and inflammations of women, or too free or offensive perspiration, 
in the form of washes for ulcerative weaknesses, and many sanative, antiseptic purposes which 
readily suggest themselves, as well as for all the purposes of the toilet, bath, and nursery, CUTI- 
CURA SOAP combines delicate emollient properties derived from CUTICURA, the great skin cure, 
with the purest of cleansing ingredients and the most refreshing of flower odours, Nothing can 
induce those who have once used these great skin purifiers and beautifiers to use any others. 


Complete external and internal treatment for every humour, consisting of CUTICURA Soap, to 
cleanse the skin of crusts and scales and soften the thickened cuticle ; CUTICURA OINTMENT, to in- 
stantly allay itching, inflammation, and irritation, and soothe and heal ; and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, 
to cool and cleanse the blood. A SINGLE SET is often sufficient to cure the most torturing, disfigur- 
ing, itching, burning, and scaly skin, scalp, and blood humours, with loss of hair, when all else fails, 


Sold throughout the world. British Depot: F. NEWBERY & SONS, 27-28, Charterhouse Square, London, E. C, 
POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Sole Proprietors, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
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| When buying an 
| UMBRELLA 
| insist upon having a 
| FOX’S FRAME. | 
Fox’s are the best! 


Circumstances alter cases. 
Hinde’s Wavers alter faces 


WAVERS| 


‘* Retained when 
all other Foods are 
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DELICIOUS, 
NUTRITIVE, 


AND 


GOLD MtDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON, 


established a repu- 
tation of its own.” 


BrittsH MEDICAL JOURNAL. 


rejected. It is in- 9 
valuable.” 
LonpoN MEDICAL RECORD. 
Letter. 
*** Benger’s Food’ “ My lust little boy was 
has, by itsexcellence, birth, and 2 héaltbier 


FOR INFANTS. 
INVALIDS, AND THE AGED. 


DIGESTIBLE. 


Extract from Private 


child it would be difficult 
to find. My wife sounds 
the praise of ‘ Benger's 
Food’ everywhere.”’ 


Benqgev’s Food is sold 
in Tins by Chemists 
everywhere. 











BOULTON & PAUL’S,.. 


PORTABLE SHOOTING BOXES, STABLES, 
COACH HOUSES, HARNESS ROOMS, GUN ROOMS 
AND FITTINGS, GAME LARDERS, &-. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, FRELB. 


RANGES OF KENNELS AND YARDS FOR SHOOTINGS, 


ae eT oo 
ie i ih 


Recisteeen Copveicurt. 


Send for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing numerous other designs and prices. 


Say ROSE LANE WORKS, NORWICH. 





PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS 


FOR 


SOUTH 
AFRICA 


AND THE COLONIES 
OUR SPECIALITY. 


| send for Designs & Estimates. 


No. 333.—W00D AND THATCHED BUNGALOW OR SHOOTING BOX. 
A 


> — 


ed 
wv OUrYRIGHT. 





THIS DESIGN CAN BE ARRANGED TO SUIT ANY PLAN OR SITUATION. 
Approximate Price, £315, including Norfolk Reed Thatch Roof. 


Carriage paid, and erected by our men on purchaser's foundation, 
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Liverpool Corporation Stock ; and an annuity of £40 to 
Frances Evans. ‘The residue of his property he leaves to 
his daughter Louisa Moss Bourne. 

The wil! (dated Feb. 16, 1898) of Mr. Stanley Leighton, 
of Sweeney Hall, Shropshire, M.P. for Oswestry since 
1885, who died on May 4 at 70, Chester Square, was 
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proved on Aug. 10 by Mrs. Elizabeth Ward, the widow 


and sole executrix, the value of the estate being £28,431. 
The testator bequeaths an annuity of £200 to his 
daughter Mary Ann; £300, £200 for such charitable 
purposes as she shall select, and his household furniture 
to his wife; £100 each to his sisters Lucy Ward, Anne 
Ward, and Harriet Hemas; £100 each to Benjamin 
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of 9, Gloucester Square, who died on May 17, was proved 
on Aug. 9 by John Herbert Wicks, one of the executors, 
the value of the estate being £26,558. The testator 
l-aves all his property to his wife, Mrs. Janet Josephine 
\Valter, absolutely. 

The will (dated April 3, 1895) of Mary, Viscountess 
Devon, who died on 


proved on July 31 by Lieutenant Bertie Edward Parker 


Chetwynd, of Highcliffe, 


Lympton, 





Leighton, 1st (Royal) Dr: agoons, the son and sole executor, 


the value of the estate being £28,524. The 
all his property to his son. 

The will (dated Oct. 11, 1894), with 
May 1, 1901), of Mr. Ebenezer Ward, of 12, 
Wandsworth Common, late of the firm of Ward, 
and Co., Limited, 


AT some time or other every possessor of a camera has wished 
to take pictures of objects in rapid motion. He has become 
tired of his continual photographs of landscapes and still life, 
charming though they may be. He has wished, perhaps, to 
secure some souvenirs of sports he has attended—of a hundred 
different things; and, in spite of all his care he has been 
rewarded by failure. The accompanying picture shows the 
photographer that for such failures his apparatus is to blame. 

fo the sportsman this photographic reproduction must be 
extremely interesting, and it is one from a new catalogue issued 
by C. P. Gorrz, dealing with his Anschutz Folding Camera 
(the instrument with which this striking picture was obtained). 
This catalogue, which is one of the finest ever produced in 
the photographic trade, is crowded from end to end with 
pictures equally novel—views both of London and on the 
Continent, of the Queen’s Funeral, horsemanship and golfing 
pictures. 


There are but few really high-class cameras on the market 


testator leaves 


a codicil (dated 
Routh Road, 
Lock, 
publishers, who died on May 19, was 


Nash, Josiah Oldfield, and R. D, Lock; and other 
legacies. The residue of his property he leaves, upon 
trust, for his wife, for life, and then as to £1000 for his 
daughter Mary Ann, one third of the ultimate residue 
as his wife shall appoint, and one third each to his 
daughters Elizabeth Agnes and Ethel. 


The will (dated June 17, 1896) of Mr. Jacob Walter, 


June 7, was proved on July 30 by the Rev. 
ellyn 
£11,901 
her niece Mary Louise Hussey ; 
Augustus Henry Hussey, her 
Lushington, andher goddaughter Janet Douglas Hamilton; 
and the residue of her property to her said brother. 


Henry Llew- 
Hussey, the brother, the value of the estate being 
The testatrix gives certain diamond jewels to 
£100 each to her nephew 


great-niece Muriel Evelyn 


and competent jetiges would, without question, rank the Gcera 
Anschutz Folding Camera very highly, if not actually placing 
it in the premier position, for the instrument has every desirable 
quality in its favour. Its lightness, compactness, the fact that it 
can be used with either plates, cut films, or daylight loading 
cartridges, must commend it to everyone using: a camera for 
pleasure ; while the excellence of its results convinces the most 
serious of workers that these features have not been obtained by 
any sacrifice of efficiency. The catalogue, although, of course, 
intended to illustrate the c: apabilities of this well-known camera, 
is nevertheless of extreme interest to every reader of 7Zhe 
illustrated London News, since it shows in a most striking 
manner the possibilities of modern photography. It is well 
worthy of more than a passing perusal. It may be obtained 
(if Zhe Llustrated London News is mentioned and 4d. postage 
sent) of C. P. GOERz’s West End Agents, the LONDON 
STEREOSCOPIC Co., 106-108, Regent Street, W.; or from 
C. P. GOERZ, 4 and 5, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 





‘ALMAINE AND CO,— PIANOS AND 
ORGANS. All Improvements. 

Approval Carriage Free both ways. 
10 years’ warrauty. Secondhand good Cott 
from 7 guineas ; iron tramed, full trichord Piano 
from 126 per month. Organs from 5 guineas. 
Full price paid allowed within three years if 
exchanged for a hyrher class instrument. 

D'ALMAINE and & O. (Estd. 116 years), 

Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 
at ven till 7. 


Oakey SWeLUNGTON’ 
| Knife Polish 


The Origin) Pre paration for Cleaning and Polishing Cutiery 
and all Era fron, cpt yak and Copper articles. Sold in Canisters 
at 3d., 6d., 1s., by Grocers Ironmonge rs, Oilmen, &c. 

Wellington Eme ry and Black Lead Mills, London, S. E. 


- THE MEXICAN) 
HAIR RENEWER 


Hair from falling off. 
Whits Hair to its 


New i.lustraud Catalogue now ready. [ 


“THE GUN OF THE PERIOD.” ROBINSON & CLEAVER, iro., BELFAST, THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


Honours Sydney, And 164, 166, and 170, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. F | 4 4 | Ss 


elbourne Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


( ral utta, 188 le ; 
, + Collars, Ladies + fold, from 3/6 per doz. 
‘ ents’ 4-fold » 4/11 per doz 

Cuffs ee adie s or Gentlemen, fro mn S/at p er doz. 

re w 
z. it ron 

sure oxts 
rool materials i 


COLLARS, CUFFS : es = a us 
BREAKFAST—SUPPER. | 


Easy terms, 
res 


Saturdays 3. 





SAMPLES & PRICE- 
| sts post Free. AND 
N.B — Bg ts made good as new with , 
k Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, fo 
NB. Pi fon ent Delay, all Letter Order 
_ ’ Samples should be sent Direct to Belfi 
Price from 15 guinens; wine dara nde dahl 
or with B.-A. Loeks, from 
10 guineas, 


THIS Gun. wherever shown, has “always taken 
honour hy buy from Dealers when you can buy at half the 
price from th M iker? Any gun sent on approval on receipt of P.O.O., 
and remittance returned if, on receipt, it is not satisfactory. Target 
trial ato rwed A choice of g000 Guns, Rifles, and Revolvers, embracing 
an in the trade. B.-L. Guns, from 5 to so guineas ; 
ve from 6s. 6d 1x Send six stamps for New 
» how re; udy, embracing every Gun, Rifle, 

ir-Cane and Implement Sheets. For « 
Central Fires, Muzzleloaders to 
ig, Ke., ave a staff of men second to none 
We sell Guns, &c., at one profit on first 
Stocking, from 1ss.; Pin Fires altered to 
Ne w Barrels, from 4,2 £103 M.: L. altered 
b., B.-L, from G » with B.-A, Locks; and from 80s. with Bar 
ks, including new hammers, and making up as new; Altering 

to Rebound, ras, 





A COMFORTABLE SADDLE 














MAKES CYCLING A_ PLEASURE. 


‘RIDEASY’ 


is the Most Comfortable Saddle in the Market. 
PADDED TOP. SCIENTIFICALLY CONSTRUCTED. 
Sent. for two weeks’ trial to any address, carriage paid, on 
receipt of P O. 2/6, which forms part payment if saddle is 
kept. Name this Paper. 


vs “ ae CATALOGUES AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 
15/-, 7 lated Springs. Whe sorderty ng your NEW MACHINE, please specify the 
17,6, Plated Springs. by R ‘tl SY" Saddle. Made in ‘I wo Patterns. Gents’ and Ladies’. 


& LAMPLUGH, LTD., COVENTRY. 
TAKE A KODAK en 
THE 
throughout the 


WITH. To. ae FOUR There's SECURITY in 
HOLIDAYS. . fs 1 America, &e., &c. ¢ 


A i J ER SS 5/ BOX filled ign 2 Finest Sweets, 
osh from the Fact 
places, and persons. Kodak cameras Y y A FERGUSON, mor EDINBURGH 
are light, compact, and eminently pes ed :. it 
all holiday makers. They a 4, Y, 
are readily mastered by anyone in a , 
few minutes, and require no dark room ‘ 
Principle for Ladies 
or Gentlemen. 


Kodaks from 
5/- to £7 7s. each. Of 
~C A RT E R’ Ss f ii ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
H Ai\ POST FREE, 
MY) 








Prevents the 

Restores Grey or 
CoLour. 

Being delicately 
odour, 

Is nor a dye, and therefore 
or even white linen 

Should be in every 
is needed. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d. 


NOTICE. 


MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER can be obtained 
British Colonies, India, United States of 


f manufacture ORIGINAL 
Central Fir , from aos 
perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 
coes not stain the skin 

32 and 33, Lower Loveday Street, 
BIRMING HAM. Established 18 
: rai Pals a Hair RENEWER 


house where 


Price 12/9, ik namelled ; 
Extra La:ge—lb/-, Enamelled ; 


MIDDLEMORE 

















= 











No holiday is perfect without a means 
of photographing interesting incidents, 














suited for 





COVERINGS FOR SEMI § COMPLETE 
BALDNESS OR GREY HAIR. 


Perfect imitations of 
Nature; invisible addi- 
tions to thin partings, 
art blending with nature 
so completely as to defy 


for changing the films. 





the closest scrutiny. 
Half, Three-quarter, 
or Full Wigs on same 





Glasgow. 
seagow Small Pill. 


Small Dose. 
Small Price. 


LARKES PATE 
-pYRAMID FOOD WARM 








WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF 
THE GREAT BROWNIE KODAK COMPETITION 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


50 VALUABLE PRIZES, AMOUNTING TO 
UPWARDS OF £100 IN VALUE. 


; ae all photo- 
graphic dealers, or of KODAK, Ltd., 

Every Desten tn Artt- 
fictal Hatr Sor Fashion 


43, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.; FURRED TONGUE. 
60, Cheapside, E.C.; 115, Oxford INDIGESTION. 
and Conventence. 
~ 43,NEW BOND ST., 


Street, W.; 171-173, Regent Street, CONSTIPATION. 
c. BOND & * SON. LONDON, W. 


Wo 59, Brompton Road, SW. DIZZINESS. 
siete. ing os tee ee oe 
Buchanan Street, They Touch the LIVE R. 
Be Sure they are 
KEATING S 
POWDER 
1 G1 8 Bs) 
BEETLES 
MOSQUITOS 








FOR UPWARDS OF 50 YEARS THE 


PREMIER NURSERY LAMP 
OF THE WORLD. 


Po- 10-0 Fon, oe) wt Ta si 
OM =o CLARKES 


= | eee “PYRAMID” 
NIGHT LIGHTS 


are the only LIGHTS suitable for 
bareing in os — 

















TRIUMPH, CYCLES: 


ay. | PAYMENTS 





. RONALYY 





4 
Tws: Sd. Gd. & 1/- EACH. FILLED BELLOWS: OO 








FACTORY. CORTON 


BROWNLOWS 


LTERS 








CLARKE’S PYRAMID z FAIRY Light CO., LTD., 


CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 


**CRICKLITE’"’ LAMPS with CLARKE’S double 
wick WAX LIGHTS, are now much in favour for 
Lighting Dining Tables, &c. 

Pattern Books sent free on Application. 

Show Rooms: 213 & 132, REGENT ST., W. 





INVALUABLE IN EVERY HOUSE 
WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


ei DRA! eR, 1 Ltd., DUBLIN. 24. 3/G. S/- AND G/-EACH 











In Jars Gal., 1 
Sole Proprietors : BEW LEY 





